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The purpose of this report is to stimulate 
discussion, promote understanding, develop Jbetter awareness, and 
thereby bring about action to make necessary changes toward racial 
equality and justice. The public hearing conducted on March 3, 1973 
by the Washingtou State Asian American Advisory Council brought 
attention to the fact that racism has and still does exist against 
Asians* The hearing and this.- report addressed ' itself to the issue of 
racism, whether individual or institutional, overt or subtle, 
intended or unintended, and how its resultant effects have excluded 
and subordinated Asians in ways unique only to Asians as well as in 
other ways similar to other minorities. Testimony was heard frcm 
Chinese, Filipino, Japanese, and Korean. Their experiences and 
observations indicate the depth of racism and its periseating effect 
on Asians. Being made to feel inferior; subjected to ridicule; 
rejecting one's own identity* feeling helpless, enraged, frustrated 
are no strangers to Asians. Survival often meant being quiet, but to 
exist under such conditions is to deny one's own dignity. Limited 
research to the extent of providing adequate background to understand 
the import of the testimonies given was necessary to present, this 
report in its proper perspective. Recommendations for remedial action 
made by the Hearing Committee follpw each testimony. (Author/JM) 
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Against a backdrop of grauing Asian Auareness uithin the state 
□f Washington, a group of concerned Asians met to discuss uays in 
which their auareness of institutional racism against Asians and 
their commitment to bring about corrective changes could be put into 
effective action. This uas not the first time such a group nf Asian 
activists had met to talk about common problems uithin their respec- 
tive communities. Many uere not strangers to the struggle for human 
rights. IMor uas this the first time that Asians from the four major 
ethnic groups (Chinese, Filipino, Japanese, and Korean) collaborated 
in a common effort to bring about changes uhich mould benefit all 
Asians in the state of UJashington. Uhat uas unique about these 
series of meetings uas the resultant action taken. 

These community discussions led to a meeting uith Governor Evans 
and his staff in Dlyrnpia. The Asian community pressed for the cre- 
ation of an Asian American Advisory Council, and Governor Evans res- 
ponded by creating such a body to advise him on "matters pertaining 
to the needs of Asians; in the state of Washington." The Council's 
formation has significance not only for Asians in this State but can 
serve as a model of action for Asians in other states. 

The creation of the Council signaled the beginning of an opportu- 
nity for Asians to impact on society at the highest level of State 
Government. Uhereas, prior to the creation of the Council, Asians 
uere left to voice their grievances uithin a small arena or to 
smother them in fatalistic resignation, the Council provides an ave- 
nue for Asians to act on their grievances by holding elected offi- 
cials and public agencies accountable for the insensitivity of gov- 
ernment to the needs of Asians. In the short time of its existence, 
the Council has already demonstrated its ability to bring about changes 
in public agencies uhich have benefited the community. 

I uDuld like to acknouledge the efforts of the Council members 
and staff in bringing to fruition the Public Hearing herein reported, 
A special acknouledgement is made to Mr. Philip Hayasaka uho chaired 
the Hearing Committee, and uhose prolific mind apauned the idea and 
nurtured it through hard uork to its conclusion. 
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Chairman 
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PREFACE 



While racism affects all minGrities, much attention has been 
addressed, and deservedly so, to its effects against Blacks. 
□ ften, hoiiJBver, the plight of the other minorities goes unheard and 
unheeded. 

The public hearing conducted on March 3, 1973 by the Washington 
State Asian American Advisory Council brought attention to the fact 
that racism has and still does exist against Asians. The hearing 
and this report addressed itself to the issue of racism, whether in- 
dividual or institutional, overt or subtle, intended or unintended, 
and hou its resultant effects have excluded and subordinated Asians 
in ujays unique only to Asians as uell as in other uays similar to 
other minorities. 

The purpose of this report is to stimulate discussion, promote 
understanding, develop better awareness and thereby bring about 
action to make necessary changes toujard racial equality and justice. 

Testimony uas heard from Chinese, Filipino, Japanese, and 
Korean. Their experiences and observations indicate the depth of 
racism and its permeating effect upon Asians. Their testimonies 
shattered the myth that Asians had no problems, and that Asians uere 
uell accepted. 

Being recipients of stereotyping, name calling , exclusion , sub- 
ordination is not unfamiliar to Asians. Being made to feel inferior; 
subjected to ridicule; rejecting one's oun identity; feeling helpless, 
enraged, frustrated are no strangers to Asians. Survival often meant 
being quiet, but to exist under such conditions is to deny one's oun 
dignity. 

Limited research to the extent of providing adequate background 
to understand the import of the testimonies given uas necessary to 
present this report in its proper perspective. Recommendations for 
remedial action made by the Hearing Committee follouj each testimony. 

This hearing uas the first of its kind in these United States. 
Such a hearing does not just happen, uithout many people devoting 
much hours, energy and efforts to make it a success. Special appre- 
ciation deservedly goes to Committee members Maxine Chan, Pio DeCano, 
Lois Fleming, Frank Fu jii , Dan Kazama, Rev. Hae Soung Him, Manfert 
Lee, Dr. Joseph Dkimoto, Bob Santos, Mayumi Tsutakaujaj and Dr. 
Isabella Yen. Staff assistance uas provided by Council Director 
Martin Matsudaira. 

The coordination and edition of testimonies, conducting neces- 
sary research and the writing of the report became the responsibility 
of Dr. Minoru Masuda and Research Assistant Diane Uong, ujith the aid 
of Fred Cordova, Rev. Hae Soung Kim, and Haren Uiong. AcknoLuledge.nent 



is made to Frank Fujii for design and art uork. Their participation 
in developing this final product is truly appreciated. 



Philip Hayasaka 

Chairman, Hearing Ccmmittee 
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HIBTQRICAL BACKGRQUIMD 
IIMTRDDUCTIDN 



I\!d Statue of Liberty uith torch held high faced uest across the 
Pacific to ujelccme the "tired," the "pacr," and the "huddled masses" 
of Asia as it did those of Europe. It symbolizes an attitude that 
has darkened the history of the Asian immigrant whenever and from 
wherever he came. And they came, from the mid--19th century an, a 
trickle compared to the uaves of Europeans. They came as laborers, 
birds-of-passage , as students, as entrepreneurs, as farmers, as 
craftsmen, as professionals - all came uith the high hope of a dream 
of America as a land of opportunity and democracy. But these dreams 
were soon to be dashed against the hard rocks of reality and the 
sloujly yielding, oft-violent racism against people of color. 

The hard experiences of the Asian immigrant uere those of all 
immigrants, separated by language, culture, and customs, but com- 
pounded by racial factors. The problems of survival in a strange 
and hostile land uere monumental and many mere to leave in defeat or 
to escape into the urban ghetto. 

In the burgeoning liJest, the Asians were a substantial force in 
its growth and development - in railroading, in mining, in lumbering, 
in fishing, in farming, and in the cities. To them the challenge of 
America uas a call to their best. They uere to survive, adapt, and 
even flourish. 

The early 2Dth century American ideal of the melting pot ujhere 
peoples and cultures are homogenized and cast into a single American 
mold has failed. Instead has arisen the concept of cultural plural- 
ism which recognizes the equality of all ethnic groups and cultural 
diversities as an enrichment of American society of ujhich they are 
an integral part. 

The sections in this chapter tell the separate and distinctive 
histories of the four major Asian groups with which this report is 
concerned - the Chinese, the Japanese, the Filipinos, and the Korean. 
Each is uniquely placed in the context of timn and history, in the 
culture from uhich they came, in their role in the develnping West 
and in their American experience. But through each runs the common 
thread of prejudice and discrimination against Asians. The earlier 
immigrants' tragic experiences are now visited upon succeeding gen- 
erations in more subtle and covert forms of institutional racism. 
Latent prejudice and unflattering stereotypes still abound even as 
they flared anew in 19k2 when the Japanese were herded into concen- 
tration camps. This report deals uith some of these current, eco- 
nomic, social, legal, and political discriminations. 
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THE CHINESE 

Karen Wang 

The history nf discriminatinn against Chinese is very unique, 
far though the Chinese people contributed so much touard the build- 
ing and greatness of America, they uere singled out as both a people 
and as a nation to be discriminated against by national legislation 
designed to stop the Chinese from coming to this country. 

The story begins uhen the first great influx of Chinese came to 
this country in 18^3, as coolie labor to uork in tlie mines during 
California's gold rush. They uere originally received uith an atti- 
tude of special tolerance and sympathy. Houever, that disappeared 
quickly uhen the Chinese began to appear in the mines in 1851. They 
uere attacked vigorously and viciously by both public laus and popu- 
lar uprisings. From ia5D-187D, California enacted the Foreign 
Miners Tax enforced exclusively against every Chinese, which resulted 
in 5D% of total revenues paid as taxes during the first four years 
of this enactment and 98% of total revenues during the final 16 
years. As early as 18^9, in a Chinese camp in California, an up- 
rising took place against 60 Chinese miners. At Marysville, Cali- 
fornia, uhite miners in 1852 dreuj up a resolution asserting that "no 
Chinaman ujas to be henceforth alloued to hold any mining claim in 
the neighborhood." These anti-Chinese sentiments spread throughout 
California and in every mining toun, there uere similar restrictions 
and uprisings. Discrimination developed against them because of pe- 
culiarities of dress, to their color, language, inoffensive habits 
and their uillingness to uork for louer uages. The Chinese uere 
driven out of the mines about the same time as the railroads uere 
being built. 

Because of scarcity of labor, the Chinese uere recruited to 
uork on the Central Pacific in 1865. Because of their efficiency, 
coolies uere soon transported from China to uork on the railroads. 
The Civil liJar period marked a decline in anti-Chinese sentiment for 
their labor uas needed to complete the Central Pacific railroad. 

The demand for Chinese labor decreased in the '7D's, and tlie 
Chinese entered many different occupations from laundering, tailor- 
ing, fishing, to cigar making. At this time, a flood of European 
immigrants of the laboring class arrived in California. They organ- 
ized, mainly to secure better treatment for themselves, and it uas 
not until then that the Chinese became undesirable elements. 

The anti-Chinese movement reached its peak in 1875 uhen the 
Bank of California failed and California uent through one of its 
worst economic setbacks. At this time the Chinese immigrant problem 
uas confined mainly to California and the San Francisco region. 
Uiith the finish of the transcontinental railroad and California de- 
pression, a trickle of immigrants came to the Pacific Northuest, the 
Rocky Mountain states and the Eastern Seaboard. 



In 1885, here in the Narthujest, hundreds of Chinese uere driven 
from Tacama and their homes and businesses burned. In February, 
1886, hundreds of uhite ujorkers began earning to Seattle to drive out 
the entire Chinese papulation of 3DD-^DD inhabitants. On February 7, 
the mob uent fram building ta building in the Chinese section, loeded 
all the belongings af the Chinese, and marched them doun to the docks. 
Money uas raised by subscription to ship out 196 Chinese an the "Queen 
of the Pacific." The rest uere marched home, and later took the train 
out until only fifteen remained. Governor Squires intervened, the 
rights of the Chinese uere upheld, and martial lauj declared. Presi- 
dent Cleveland sent Federal troops to back up Governor Squire^s proc- 
lamation. The Chinese uere alloued to rf3turn after the Great Fire 
of 1889, though a feu had returned earlier and uere prospering* 

State legislation against the Chinese uas started as early as 
1852 uhen the governor of California advised that coolie immigration 
be restricted and in 1855 the state legislature enacted a law impos- 
ing a head tax of $55 on every Chinese. In 1858 a law uas passed 
forbidding the Chinese from entering the state but such legislation 
was declared unconstitutional by the California Supreme Court and in 
1876 by the United States Supreme Court. San Francisco also passed 
numerous city ordinances against the Chinese during this period like 
the Laundry, Queue, and Cubic Air Ordinances. 

California's efforts to stop Chinese immigration uere rendered 
futile by the Federal court decision, so California appealed to Con- 
gress for national legislation to stop Chinese immigration. Uhen the 
country lapsed into a depression, anti-Chinese feeling entered into 
national politics and in 1876 both parties inserted an anti-Chinese 
plank in their platforms to secure the votes of the uestern states. 

In 188D a lau uas passed uhereby the United States could regu- 
late , limit , or suspend but not prohibit the coming of Chinese la- 
borers to this country. On May 6, 1882 a lau uas passed suspending 
Chinese immigration for ten years. This uas the first national re- 
strictive legislation on immigration and established the permanent 
exclusion of the Chinese. Congress continued all laus in force, so 
absolute prohibition of Chinese laborers continued. It accomplished 
the effective exclusion of Chinese laborers for Chinese immigration 
dropped to zero. This uas the first time that the American govern- 
ment had ever stopped people of a specific origin from coming to the 
United States. No Chinese citizen could be legally admitted to the 
United States as an immigrant from 1882 to 19^^ uhen the Chinese 
Exclusion Act uas repealed. 

By the end of the 19th century, the California Chinese had, for 
the most part, died off, returned to China, moved eastuard, or 
settled into those gnettos of American cities referred to as "China- 
toun." Chinatoun uas the only place a lonely Chinese laborer found 
fellouship, companions, social familiarity, and solace. Chinatoun 
acted as a buffer against the prejudices, hatreds, and depredations 
of hostile uhites. Chinatoun originated uith a parental sense of 
group feelings and social needs and, at the same time, uhite aversion 



and hostility gave added reasons for these Chinese institutions to 
continue to flourish. Chinatown ujas usually a small area, consist- 
ing of three or four city blocks near the center of a large city. 
Here Chinese formed their ouin organizations uhich took care of their 
□uin community's needs. In those days Chinatown uas uide open, busi- 
nesses flourished, and some Chinese became very wealthy. 

Unsavory elements also existed here in the form of gambling and 
opium dens, singsong girls and tong wars. This was primarily due to 
the lack of opportunity for family living - an effect of the exclu- 
sion acts which resulted in subtle genocide of the Chinese. Between 
the period of 1850-1882 with unrestricted immigration, a total of 
only 8,848 Chinese women journeyed to America. In the same time 
span, over 1DD,DDD Chinese men arrived in the United States. In 
189D there were Isft only 3,868 Chinese wtamen. Before the turn of 
the century, there were about 27 Chinese men for every Chinese 
woman. A closer balance of the sexes did not occur until the igSD's. 

As family building began, problems like tong wars and opium 
smoking began to disappear. These changes produced a new person, a 
Chinese American. He automatically became a citizen through birth 
in this country. Although proud of his Chinese heritage, he identi- 
fied more with America. Yet before the Second Uorld Uar, University 
graduates of Chinese descent could not obtain jobs outside of China- 
town. The war changed this and helped the Chinese perhaps more than 
any other nationality. Due to the lack of manpower during the war, 
the Chinese began to enter fields closed to them previously. 

The successful struggle of a few Chinese to assimilate into 
America's society cannot be seen as representative. Imbedded in- 
stitutionalized racism affects and discriminates against many less 
fortunate Chinese Americans. Prevailing attitudes and stereotypes 
of Chinese have often resulted in low promotional jobs and positions 
and limited participation in the mainstream of American life. Ue see 
ignorant and apathetical attitudes toward the social problems of the 
Chinese and the exclusion in education of historical contributions 
the Chinese have made in America. 

The Chinese must be recognized as a people who have long en- 
dured discrimination in trying to assimilate into the American soci- 
ety. Society must eliminate its discrimination and subordinating 
practices because the profound reality is that the Chinese will not 
deny their Chineseness as something to discard along the path toward 
Americanization. America must accommodate this if she is truly to 
be a democratic nation. 
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THE JAPANESE 



Minoru Masuda 



In 1853, ComrnDdDre Parry steamed his black ships into Tokyo 
Bay to Force open Japan's door to the autside uorld. It uas the be- 
ginning of turbulent times which culminated in the dounfall of the 
Tokugaua shogunate and the rise of the Meiji era in 1868. This 
marked the end of feudalism and the beginning of the ues terni zation 
process, a century of struggles and conflicts, and the entrance of 
Japan into the ijorld of nations. 

At the start, Japan strongly resisted the call from Haujaii and 
America for cheap labor. In 1886 she capitulated to foreign demands 
as uell as her oun internal problems to allouj labor emigration. The 
immigrants came first to the plantations of Hsuaii in a trickle and 
thence further to California's shores. From 189D on, the numbers of 
immigrants began to rise. In 189D, there uere 2D39; by 191D, there 
uere 72,157. They uere young, they uere male, and they uere a spir- 
ited lot. They came from around the Inland Sea and the southermost 
island of Kyushu. They came as birds-af-passage , as students, as 
farmers, as laborers, as craftsmen, as merchants, as professionals, 
and as tradesmen - all eager to mine the American streets of gold. 

The demand for cheap labor folloued the Chinese Exclusion Act 
of 1882. Discriminatory acts uere to fall on the incoming Japanese 
as it had fallen on the Chinese. The U.S. Industrial Commission Re- 
port of 19DD characterized the Japanese thusly: "They are more ser- 
vile than the Chinese, but less obedient and far less desirable. 
They have most of the vices of the Chinese, uith none of their vir- 
tues* They underbid the Chinese in everything and are, as a class, 
tricky, unreliable, and dishonest." Other uorse epithets uere cast 
upon the Japanese as labor felt infringed upon, especially in San 
Francisco, uhere the immigrants clustered. Unions harassed shoe- 
makers, restaurants, and small businesses uith demonstrations, boy- 
cotts, and violence. 

The combination of uorking man and politician uas joined by the 
politically ambitious publisher of the San Francisco Chronicle, uho , 
in 19D5 began a series of articles uhich inflamed the public uith 
sensational headlines such as, "Japanese, a Menace to American 
Women," "Broun Men, An Evil in the Public Schools," and "Crime and 
Poverty Go Hand in Hand uith Asiatic Labor." The victory of Japan 
over Russia in the Battle of Tsushima Straits led to further anti- 
Japanese agitation against immigration. In 19D6, the San Francisco 
Board of Education again issued an order segregating the Japanese 
school children. The rationale for this uas simple: the Japanese 
are ineligible for citizenship because they are unassimilable ; 
therefore, they must be inferior and unfit to associate uith uhite 
children. This insult to the Japanese uas protested to the City, 
the Consul-Eeneral and thence to the Japanese government. Interna- 
tional furor folloued and the intervention of President Theodore 
Roosevelt resulted in a rescinding of the order, but at the price of 
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the Gentlemen's Agreement of 19D7 by uhich Japan voluntarily closed 
□ ff the flniij of laborers to the United States, 

ThBnce began the family building period as immigrants sent for 
picture brides from Japan or themselves uent back to claim a bride. 
In the cities, on the farms, in the forests, and on the seas, the 
Japanese became prime hands in the development of the west's natural 
resources- On the farm, especially, u)as their industry felt. They 
Ljere to convert the arid land, the rocky soil, the muddy suamp, the 
stumped ground to fertile production. As the Japanese reclaimed the 
unuanted land, made it produce, and increased their acreage, the 
alarmed Californians passed the Alien Land Lau in 1913 uhich pre- 
vented the alien'a from further purchase of land and confining leases 
to three years. The obvious loophole of assigning ounership to 
children citizens uas closed by the 192D Alien Land Lau. Similar 
laus uere passed in almost all the western states. In these states, 
the acreage farmed by the Japanese uas a very small fraction of the 
total state cropland. 

Hidden in the 192D Alien Land Lau) controversy uas the deeper 
i'dsue of the Japanese ineligibility for citizenship and a thrust for 
Japanese exclusion. The Exclusion League redoubled its efforts and 
this powerful coalition of "patriots," politicians, war veterans, 
labor, farms and granges, and fraternal organizations uas to strike 
a blou for white supremacy by successfully securing passage of the 
lau uhich excluded Japanese immigration in 192^. The testimony of a 
California delegate to the Senate hearings left no doubt of the 
racist intent: 

"The Supreme Court of ths United States .. .divided the people of 
the uorld into tuo great groups.. ^all the Caucasians on one side 
.•.on the other side... all of the races of color other than 
uhite.... It is utterly impossible to accept the black race or 
the broun race or the yellou race.... This domain belongs to 
the people of the United States, belongs to the uhite race nou 
and forever." 

The echoes of these racist sentiments uere to be heard again 
IS years later, in 19^2, uith the Japanese bombing of Pearl Harbor. 
The reauakening of the stereotype, the rise of inflammatory pressure 
groups, fear, hysteria, and economic ann political greed, uere of 
sufficient reason to invoke the idea of military necessity and over 
11D,DDD persons of Japanese ancestry uere deprived of their consti- 
tutional rights and liberty by being evacuated from the West Coast 
and herded into concentration camps in the hinterland. A sampling 
of the remarks of the pouerful gives an indication of the strength 
of anti-Japanese feelings: 

Senator Tom Steuart (Tennessee): "The Japanese are among our 
worst enemies. They are couardly and immoral.... A Jap is a 
Jap anyuhere you find him and his taking the oath of allegiance 
to this country uould not help. They do not believe in God and 
have no respect for the oath." 

ERIC 
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Calumnist Walter Lippman: "IMnbndy's cnnsti tutianal rights in- 
clude the right to reside and da business an a battlefield," 

California Attorney General Earl bJarren: "There is more poten- 
tial danger among the group of Japanese uho are born in this 
country than from the alien Japanese." 

liJestern Dsfense Commander, General George DeLiitt: "...racial 
affinities are not severed by migration. The Japanese race is 
an enemy race, and while many second- and third-generation 
Japanese are born on United States soil, possessed of United 
States citizenship, have become 'Americanized, ' the racial 
strains are undiluted. It therefore follous that along the 
Pacific Coast over 112, □□□ potential enemies of Japanese ex- 
traction are at large today . " 

liJhen in 19^5, detention in camps was declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court, the unuanted Japanese uere to return slouly to 
the Coast, but many uere to remain relocated in other parts of the 
country. From 195D to 1965, claims uere made by the evacuees to the 
Federal government for losses sustained in the move. The total 
amount paid out for these claims uere 38 million dollars; the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco estimate of these losses uere ^DCl 
million - a recompense of less than an inflated ID cents on the dol- 
lar. If one totals up the evacuees* loss of property and income, 
the costs of evacuation and detention, the costs of adjudication, 
the loss of manpouer during the uar-shortage years, it uas a billion- 
dollar tragedy of America's "uorst uartime mistake." 

In 19^5, the Supreme Court in the Korematsu case uas to decide 
that the evacuation of the Japanese uas constitutional. Justice 
Black in the majority report said, "We cannot reject as unfounded 
the judgment of the military authorities and of Congress that there 
uere disloyal members of that population uhose number and strength 
could not be precisely and quickly ascertained." There had not been 
a single case of espionage or sabotage by the resident Japanese on 
the [jJest Coast or Hauaii. 

Justice Murphy in his dissent uas to say, "Such exclusion goes 
over the very brink of constitutional pouer and falls into the ugly 
abyss of racism.... Individuals must not be left impoverished under 
constitutional rights on a plea of military necessity that has 
neither substance nor support." Justice Jackson left this pertinent 
uarning, ".c.onca a judicial opinion rationalizes such an (military) 
order to shou that it conforms to the Constitution ». .the court for 
all time has validated the principle of racial discrimination in 
criminal procedure and of transplanting American citizens. The prin- 
ciple then lies about like a loaded ueapon ready for the hand of any 
authority that can bring foruard a plausible claim of an urgent 
need." That loaded ueapon still lies about in 1973. 

It is clear that a neu mythology is being created. The neu 
mythology of the Japanese American as a "model minority" uho has 
made it , is nou so prevalent that they are no longer seen as being 
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disnriminated against. The myth carries uith it a double advantage 
to uhite America of a conscience-cleansing tolerance to minority 
assimilation uhich allous a continuation of the status quo. Extol- 
ling the virtues of the Japanese Americans proclaims, in the same 
breath, the goodness of American society in the process. To be 
pointed out as an ethnic group that has "pulled itself up by the 
bootstraps," as a model for emulation by other minorities is to cast 
an onus upon the others and to alienate the Japanese Americans. 
Inter-ethnic conflicts nou surfacing in California attest to the ef- 
fectiveness of the alienation. Discrimination against Japanese 
Americans is nou played out on a different battleground; it is more 
subtle and insidious. If eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, 
then, the Japanese Americans must be even more vigilant nou. The 
continuing fight for equality is far from over. 
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THE FILIPIIMDB 

Frederic A- Cardava 



liJhat great designs did the Lard Gad of Our Fathers have in mind 
for Filipinos in America? 

That Filipino Americans be ever patient, obedient, docile, pas- 
sive? That they be naturally deprived and oppressed? 

That they be programmed to supply cheap labor, grovel in agri- 
cultural fields, toil in canneries, sueat in kitchens, uash dishes, 
mau launs, mop floors, pick up everybody else's dirt, supplement 
entry levels, provide token affirmative action statistics? 

That they populate ghettos, fill jail cells, forego legal 
rights^ shun political pouer, perpetuate Manifest Destiny? 

That they lose their ethnic identification by playing villain 
roles as Oriental, Indian and Chicano "bad guys," seeing advancement 
solely for other ethnic groups, achieving mediocrity solely for 
themselves; and realizing nothing more than hand-me-doun second-class 
citi zenship privileges? 

That they bear arms, fall on battlefields or kill other Asians? 

That Filipinos expect aluays to ansuer to "boy" uith a quaint 
accent, eternal acceptance, and a perennial smile? 

That Filipino elderly be consigned to cockroaches' paradise and 
Filipino young be schooled in addicts-* hallucin'^tions? 

That the Filipinos' money-less economic base, lou-profile pro- 
fessional practice, deep-hidden vocational-technical employment, 
high-mnrtality school drop-outs, non-existing business community be 
equated to the other predominant Asian populations uith needed ser- 
vices thus divided equally or on a quota system? 

That the Filipino Americans' broun identity crisis take on a 
neuer salvation plan, yellou rather than uhite or black processings? 

That the Filipino Americans are to hope and in their forebear- 
ance eventually to despair, to love and in their generosity to be 
hated, to live and in their survival ultimately to die still unknown, 
unsung, unheralded, unaided among a minority uithin a minority uith- 
in a minority? 

By that God , hell no 1 

But that is uhat the majority establishment uould have most 
uhite Americans, plus black, red, yellou and even broun, believe by 
continued overt and covert acts of discrimination and exclusion ever 
since 1898 uhen America first intruded among Filipinos and their 
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revDlutian far national self-determinatiDn, 

Seven long decades have transpired for the Great American Exper- 
iment and Filipinos are still guinea pigs, caged in institutional 
racism, and down at the bottom of the Asian totem pole» Free people 
Filipinos are not economically, educationally, politically, socially. 

Filipinos began to emigrate in trickles to the United States at 
the turn of the century. Like all other Asian immigrants before them, 
males came first for economic and educational reasons. 

At a time the Filipino population uas less than IDDD, a hitherto 
court case in Los Angeles, involving a Filipino allegedly accused of 
killing tuo uhite thieves, uas play-acted in 1916. The English-limited- 
speaking defendant uas not provided legal counsel. Asians than had 
no legal rights. The trial produced only circumstantial evidence, 
yet the conviction uas to see the Filipino languish in prisons for 56 
years. 

In 1967 - 51 years later - a 17-year-old Filipino uas to see his 
court case in the County of King, State of Washington, be remanded 
from juvenile to Superior Court after a stabbing incident that took 
the life of a Zl-year-old uhite adult, uhose body yielded a post- 
mortem blood alcohol test reading of .270 - enough evidence to shou 
an advanced state of intoxication present at the time of death. 
This Filipino pleaded self-defense but because of a technicality in 
state lau, "res gestae," uas convicted, minus a "reasonable doubt," 
to a sentence of "not more than 35 years." He is still in prison 
despite the medical testimony and the aggressive action and knoun 
intoxication of the deceased. 

Take the case of David McMahon, IB, in a supposed shoot-out with 
a Seattle police officer on the morning of February 25, 1973. It uas 
presumed, thanks to the neus barrage on television and daily neus- 
papers for the next four days, that the police officer had been 
killed by the Filipino American youth, uho is still presumed, but 
not fully substantiated, of firing first. The police officer, it 
uas later found, died of gunshot uounds, inflicted by other 
policemen. 

In a little over six years six court actions involving the 
question of Filipino intermarriage uere filed in the Superior Court 
of Los Angeles County. The first, a criminal action in 1925, raised 
the question of intermarriage as a collateral issue, thereby pro- 
viding reasonable ground for doubting not only the decision on inter- 
marriage but the criminal verdict. A Filipino, thus, uas convicted 
of murdering his uhite uife^s paramour, also a uhite, on the uife's 
Dun testimony. The Filipino uas imputed to have the "homicidal 
mania" of Malays, called "running amuck." The defendant's marriage 
uas judged non-existent because California's Section 60 of the Civil 
Code had provided: "All marriages of uhite persons uith Negroes, 
Mongolians or Mulattoes are illegal and void." Malays are Mongoli- 
ans, according to interpretation. 
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This interpretatian uas Dvyerruled in 1931 uith a court decision, 
stating that Filipinos are not Mongolians. An amendment in California 
statutes follDLjed in 1933 to include Malays among those uho could not 
contract marriage uith uhite tjomen. That neu law uas intended to in- 
clude Filipinos uithout a doubt. 

The State of iiJashington of all Far Uest states did not have 
anti-miscegenation laus to be repealed elseuhere only after Ulorld 
liJar II. But like its sister states, Uashington uas to exemplify 
much of the same patterns of overt and covert acts of discrimination 
touards Filipinos, 

From 192^ uith the passage of the U.S* "national origins" quota 
•systei^'i to 193^ uith the federal legislation, of the establishment of 
the Philippine Commonuealth , Filipinos uere to immigrate not as 
foreign aliens or American citizens but as nationals to the bJest 
Coast uith Seattle a principal port of entry. Although the American 
flag uas still to fly as the governing colonial pouer for 12 more 
years, Filipinos after 193^ uere limited to 50 admissions per year 
and to be classified as aliens. 

The immigration uaves have increased since 1965 uith the neu im- 
migration laus - first by sea and nou by air to the U.S. uith 3,1^0 
in 1965 to a high of 31,203 in 1970. Those are just permanent resi- 
dents. Filipinos are second to Mexicans in the highest numbers of 
immigrants and second to none in the highest number of professionals. 
In Seattle, these immigrants incur unemployment, underemployment, 
lack of communication skills and responsibilities of the late family. 
Some 90 per cent of present Seattle "Pinoy" (an in-ethnic term and 
very acceptable) immigrants are still Philippine citizens. Some are 
survivors of the Uhite River Ualley and Yakima riots. Yet the bulk 
of the "Filipino Movement" must fall on the shoulders of Filipino 
Americans, already active in the "Asian Movement," uhile searching 
for their oun self-identity and broun emergence. The going is tough. 

In IjJashington State there are no Filipino American (in this con- 
text native-born American) doctors, either M.D. or Ph.D., no lauyers, 
priests, elected state/county/city politicians, university/college 
deans or academic department heads - past or present, principals, 
□r for that matter appraisers, bankers, builders, bus drivers, butch- 
ers, engravers, florists, garbagemen, jeuelers, linotypists, lock- 
smiths, milkmen, morticians, pilots, plumbers, radio announcers , 
realtors, stationers, television repairmen (let alone neuscasters 
or announcers), truckers, upholsterers, zoologists nor dealers in 
boats, cars, fuel, furnaces, harduare , lumber, rugs, stoves, tires, 
or even possibly coveted Philippine cigars. 

Are Filipino Americans that lazy and stupid they have not 
achieved? Or are equal opportunities in society's institutions not 
fully extended to them? 

The ansuer to the first question is: Not the uay the Lord Gad 
of Our Fathers designed Filipino Americansl 
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Ulashington State's Americans in organs of pouer uill have to 
answer the second. 
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THE KOREANS 

Has Baung Kim 

I. The Rise of Immigration, 19D3--19^5 

Korean immigration to America started uith the beginning of the 
2Dth century. There is no record of immigration from Korea until 
19D3, uhen the first group of 93 contract laborers arrived at the 
sugar plantations in Hauaii as free laborers. Their numbers uere 
quickly increased as more laborers arrived in Hauaii; and by the end 
of 190^, 66^7 Koreans had been admitted to Hauaii; and in 19D5 the 
total number of the Korean laborers reached about 11,DDD. 

In its earliest phase, the immigration from Korea uas composed 
entirely of unaccompanied males. At first they had no intention of 
deserting Korea permanently, so they left their families behind. 
Thus they entered the United States not as permanent settlers but as 
transients . 

The beginning of the Korean immigration to America uas partly 
induced by the Hauaiian plantation contractors, uho came to the port 
□f Inchon in 19Q2, in order to import cheap labor. Although the im- 
migrants uere draun from a variety of social classes, most of them 
came from the farmer stock from Pyong-An and Huanghae provinces in 
IMorthuest Korea. They uere largely unskilled male laborers uho uere 
distressed by drought in Pyung-An province. They uere chiefly at- 
tracted by the prospect of earning some money, so they flocked almost 
exclusively to the sugar plantations in Hauaii. 

These laborers uere paid about 70 cents for a ten-^hour day in 
the fields. It uas impossible for these laborers to accumulate 
enough money to return to Korea. For better uages some left Hauaii 
for San Francisco uhere American railuay companies recruited Korean 
and Japanese uorkers, and by 1907 as many as 2QDD Koreans had arrived 
in San Francisco. Although uages on the mainland uere someuhat 
higher than in Hawaii - from $1.20 to $1.50 per day - life uas still 
difficult for them. Like Chinese and Japanese laborers the Korean 
immigrants represented an imagined menace to uhite labor. From 1900 
an organized labor uaged a systematic campaign against Asians uhich 
led, in 19D5, to the formation of the Japanese and Korean Exclusion 
League. In addition to this, the Russo-Japanese Uar of 1905 pro- 
duced in California a frenzied fear of the "Yellou Peril," and in 
19D7 immigration from Hauaii to the mainland uas completely halted. 

After the Russo-Japanese Uar, Korea became a prntectorate of 
Japan. Because of the political unre'^t in Korea, Koreans uho had 
emigrated abandoned the hope of returning to Korea and began to 
settle doun. They turned to farming, and because the Los Angeles 
area provided more jobs for farm uorkers, by 191D, the center of 
Korean activities had shifted from San Francisco to Los Angeles. 
Throughout the Uest Coast, the Korean immigrants dispersed in the 
touns like Denver, Gresham, Portland, Salt Lake City, and Butte; 
. and gradually they tuere joined by "picture brides." Touns like 
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Dinuba and Reedly in California and Gresham, Dregan have still 
flourishing Korean farms to this day. 

The next uave of immigration took the form of an exodus, and 
consisted largely of students and intellectuals. Fighting against 
Japanese control over Korea, they came to America as exiles and pro- 
vided leadership for the Korean Independence Movement. Betueen 191D 
and 1919, about 3DD Koreans came to America as students. Since they 
carried no passports they uere admitted to the United States by a 
special order of President UJilson. These students settled in Neui 
York, Chicago, UJashington , D.C., and college touns throughout the 
East and Miduest, uihere they uere actively involved in the Korean 
Independence Movement . 

Life uas difficult for these intellectuals. Most of them 
ujorked part or full time as farm hands, factory uorkers, cooks, or 
at other manual labors. Hardly any could get into proper profession- 
al occupations because of prevailing racism. First, racist attitudes 
and social conditions prevented Koreans from assimilating into white 
culture. For example. Homer Lea, the leading publicist of the Yellou 
Peril, uiarned that Americans racial purity uas being threatened by 
Asiatic immigration. This uas but one expression of prevailing 
sentiments . 

Next, the Koreans themselves resisted the trend touard assimi- 
lation* They had preserved their cohesion and cultural distinctive- ' 
ness almost intact* This is shoun by the degree to uhich the Korean 
communities in America uere involved in the Korean Independence 
Movement. Korean community leaders cultivated national pride and 
emphasized the distinctiveness of Koreans from Chinese and especially 
Japanese. In 1915, the Korean Christians broke uith the Methodist 
Church in Hauaii over the issue of cultural amalgamation. Thus, be- 
fore 19^5, Korean society in America uas characterized by its small 
numbers and intense isolation. 

II. The Grouth of Immigration, 19^6-1960 

In the next decades, the Korean community in America uas changed 
drastically by the great influx of immigrants. In this period Korean 
immigration to America increased rapidly each year partly due to ad- 
verse conditions in Korea and also because American legislation al- 
loued groups such as uar brides, refugees, and orphans to enter. 

In the uake of the Korean conflict, thousands of children uere 
abandoned or orphaned by the death or disappearance of their parents. 
The uar also resulted in numerous uar brides and homeless refugees. 
The three provisions of the lau, the "UJar Brides Act" of December 
2B, 19^5, the orphan legislation that uas first passed in 19^8, and 
the Refugee Relief Acts of July 29, 1953 and September 11, 1957 
facilitated the admission of these immigrants. Betueen 19^6 and 
196D, ^^3D Korean refugees entered the United States, and through 
social uork organizations such as the Holt Orphanage, thousands of 
Korean children came to America for adoption by U.S. citizens. 
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Mareaver, the ujar brides and their relatives camprised the 
major bulk of the immigrants from Korea in this period. These uar 
brides uere dispersed around army bases all over the United States; 
they are nou heavily concentrated in the cities like Tacoma, Fort 
Leuis, Washington, Denver, Colorado, and Monterey, California, The 
general dislike of foreigners uas still uorking against Korean uar 
brides uho came to America and uas compounded by a language barrier. 
In addition, many of the uomen uere illiterate and unskilled. For 
many of them the marriages did not uork out; they uere abused and 
deserted, and they did not knou uhere to turn for help. 

III. The Beginning of Mass Immigration, 196D--1972 

The period betueen 196D and 1972 uas characterized by an extra- 
ordinary increase in Korean immigration to America. The high stan- 
dard of American civilization and its seeming inexhaustibility of 
economic opportunities captured the public imagination in Korea. 
"America, the earthly paradise" uas but one expression of a senti- 
ment that pervaded discussion at every level. There uas no precedent 
for a movement of such magnitude and persistence as that uhich began 
about 196D. 

Uhile the relatives of U.S. citizens and permanent residents 
uere steadily flouing into the United States, a greater number of 
students and visitors entered the country as non-immigrants. These 
people uere generally draun from the upper-middle class of Korean 
society. The Korean government did not allou any student to go 
abroad until he had finished his undergraduate training. During 
this period, Korean immigration continued its upuard trend uith 70,^62 
immigrants admitted to the United States; but the figure of the non- 
immigrants climbed to still greater heights. The comparative progress 
of immigrants and non-immigrants could be follaued in the immigration 
statistics : 



Year 


Immigrants Admitted 


(Man- Immigrants 


196D 


1,5D7 


1,50k 


1962 


1,538 


2,112 


13Gk 


2,362 


it, 068 


1966 


2,k32 


5,076 


1968 


3,811 


9,309 


197D 


9,31^4 


13,171 


1972 


18,876 


Z3,k73 



The increase of temporary visitors in this decade is striking. 
In 196D, the number of visitors' arrivals uas only 338; but 1972 
brought more than tuenty-fold increase to 8,323. In assessing the 
impact of this great uave of non-immigrants, one should bear in mind 
the strict immigration quota system, uhich uas amended by the Act of 
□ctober 3, 1965. The annual quota of IDD alloued to the Korean im- 
migrants before 1965 uas not enough to meet the demand of the Korean 
mass immigration. liJith great fervor, Koreans came into the United 
States under any pretext, and uaited for a chance to change their 
status. Uisitors and students uere predominant of all the Korean 



aliens yhase status uas changed to permanent residence. The immigra- 
tion statistics far the last five years shcus a continual increase 
□f students and visiters adjusting their status: 



Year 



T otal Adjusted 



Students 



Uisitors 



1568 
19G9 
197D 
1971 
1972 



1,095 
1,812 
2,078 
3,838 
^,238 



1,015 
1,087 
1,18^ 
1,252 



650 



386 
622 
830 



1,915 
2,^19 



Of the Korean students uho came to study in America, those uho 
uere either in medical or science fields had easy access to adjust- 
ing their \yisa status. Many uere hired by hospitals, industrial 
firms, and engineering companies. The students quickly adjusted and 
settled doujn all over the United States. Yet the number of people 
uho uere in professional occupations remained very small, and compe- 
tition for jobs uas intense. Moreover, the Korean professionals 
uere usually underpaid - a typical job for the Korean medical doctor 
uas either intern or resident, or research assistant, earning from 
SlDO to $150 per month plus room and board in 1960. 

But still the tidal uave of brain drainage from Korea kept con- 
tinuing for this decade, in spite of the efforts of the Korean gov- 
ernment to halt it. 

Besides professional occupations, the Korean immigrants started 
small businesses, such as restaurants, grocery stores, gift shops, 
or gas stations, uith uhatever capital they had brought from Korea. 
In the last five years major cities such as Los Angeles, (\leu York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco, have substantial numbers of Koreans. 
Seattle has a small Korean residential and business area. . 

Many of the social functions and services to the Korean com- 
munities in America are being performed by Korean Christian churches 
of various denominations, uith about 150 churches all over the U.S.A. 
Worship services are conducted in the Korean language. 

Thus, being a minority ethnic group that has tried to keep its 
identity, the Korean community in America has much the same experi- 
ence and discriminatory problems as other Asians in America, 
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THE TESTIMQWIES 
INTRDDUCTIDN 



History of the past leads inta the present and casts a shadouj for 
the future. The historical background, by gluing perspective in time, 
makes more understandable, but no less endurable, the ongoing discrim- 
ination which continues to plague Asian peoples today. 

The Asian experience says that racial prejudice and discrimina- 
tion knouj no time boundaries. The form, the character, and the in- 
tensity may have changed, but to confine discrimination against yellou 
and broujn people only to the post is to create another injustice of 
ignorance of the plight of many Asians and Asian Americans today. The 
same inequitable practices snd victimization by racial prejudice is 
not a phenomenon only of years gone by, but is still a very much alive 
part of the present. 

But, Asians are no longer to be denied a voice in the shaping of 
their lives. There is a ferment in the community, a clamor to be 
heard that the Asian people cannot and ujill not remain passive to the 
actions of American society uhich push aside their human rights. 
Their voices demand the attainment of the ideal of "life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness." 

The follouing eloquent testimonies given by Asians and Asian 
Americans are but a sample of a rising chorus. They testify to per- 
sonal experiences that give substance to the discrimination extant to- 
day. The testimonies do not, by any means, encompass the full range 
of racially biased experiences, but rather they are offered as a rep- 
resentation of the kinds of discrimination that Asians have undergone 
in their daily lives for survival and uell being. The testimonies are 
telling blcus in the Asian fight for human dignity and equality. 
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TELEUISIDI\I 

Barbara Tanabe 



I've been uorking uith KDMD-Tl/ since 197D and my official title 
is general neus assignment reporter. Houever, I am also a hostess on 
a morning shou betueen a;3D and 9:30 daily, and uithin that shou I am 
responsible for a five-minute neus feature. That is my major duty 
every day to fill that spot. 

I graduated from the Univyersity of Washington in March of ' 71 - 
my major uas in communications in the broadcast sequence. Houever, 
before I graduated, I uent out looking for a job. I uas told by my 
instructor that there uould be a black reporter leaving KOMD and they 
uDuld need another black reporter to replace her - a female. They 
needed a minority person by FCC regulations. I made an application 
for the job; I did qualify as a minority member and I uas a female. 
Houever, they did tell me that they preferred someone uith experience 
so I uould be uorking on a temporary apprenticeship and uould graduate 
to a full reporter uhen they felt I uas ready. Uhen I uas hired they 
asked, "Did it bother you that you are being hired because you are a 
minority?" and I said, "No," because I needed the job and I didn^t care 
uhy they hired me. I kneu that I could be a good reporter. When you 
are in the business you've got to remember that you are a journalist 
first. 

But, since I uas hired primarily because I uas a minority person 
I felt a certain responsibility. For instance, if you uatch the neus 
shou, every day, every hour, you uill see lilly-uhite society giving 
you statements, giving you press releases - very seldom do you see any 
minority covering, unless it's a riot or it's a minority event. I 
really uanted to do the stories that uould shou hou minorities really 
are. Ue do have our nun culture; so I did quite a feu stories dealing 
uith minorities - the coverage of the Japanese girls getting ready for 
the Bon Ddori festival, or the International District uhen the domed 
stadium uas going to be built. 

The big project that I undertook uas one on the Japanese intern- 
ment called The Fence at Minidoka. I uorked on that six months in my 
spare time because I uas not released from my general assignment. 
Houever, I undertook that documentary uith the full support of manage- 
ment. I told them that it has been 3D years since the internment and 
I think it is time to go back and talk about uhat the Japanese Ameri- 
cans uent through. Uhen ue think about Pearl Harbor, the uay that neus 
covers it is that they go and take a picture of a mother or a uidou 
placing a ureath on a grave. That's fine, but that's not the uhole 
story. Let's look at the people uho uent through it. And they said, 
"DK, go ahead and do a half hour." 

So I talked to a uhite cameraman uho agreed to uork uith me on 
it. liJe uorked during the ni^^hts and ueekends, and even got a chance 
to go doun to Idaho to the remains of the camp. I came back and 
put everything together; I urote the script, and I let the neus 
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director read it. He abjected to just a feu paints where he said it 
uas ton strong, or uhsre it uas editorial judgment, and asked me to 
change those. But I did not change those because I felt they belonged 
there. One of them had to do uith my statement that I thought it uas 
one of the blackest periods in American history. That statement had 
been said by historians, government officials, students, everyone, and 
so I left it in. Another point dealt uith the fact that the Japanese 
Americans uere considered too dangerous to be left free but uhen the 
Idaho farmers needed harvesters, then, they uere a uelcome labor. I 
left that in because I got that statement from one of the uhite offi- 
cials at camp. 

Management did not screen it as they generally do, and they gave 
me prime time on December 7 to air ito A ueek in advance, they start- 
ed to publicize it. They put a certain amount of money into it, pub- 
licizing the fact that it uas a minority reporter doing a big story of 
the Japanese internment camps. They gave it a great deal of coverage* 
They had reviews in the newspapers, and some of the reviews got very 
ba'd letters, even before the program uas on the air. These uere from 
members of our audience who thought it uas irresponsible for a good 
station like KDMD to bend so lou as to give coverage to the enemy. 
Uhen the program uas aired, there uas an enormous number of phone 
calls and almost all of them uere against the program. The criticism 
uas that they did not believe the Japanese reporter should be doing 
it, especially since she uas so young, that she uas unqualified to 
knou uhat the camp uas all about. But I did uin tuo big auards , a 
local Emmy for individual achievement, and a first place in TU docu- 
mentaries from Sigma Delta Chi for excellence in journalism. 

Nou this experience told me that maybe the people uere ready to 
see and listen to the Asian story. So I started to go out independ- 
ently on stories of my oun on minorities. Houever, I uas told by man- 
agement that I uould have to lay lou on that because I had been doing 
too much of it. So I haven't been able to do as much as I uould like 
to du. 

Another big change that came about uas that management uanted 
more of my face to be on the screen to shou that there uas a minority 
on the staff. I'm more visible than a uhite reporter. You see a lot 
of uhite reporters on TU all the time and uhen you see the yellou face 
and dark hair it sort of jars you and everyone remembers uho you are. 
So they created a neu morning format and they asked me to be a co-host. 
I didn't really like the idea at first because I think of myself as a 
professional reporter. I've got my oun brain, I don't uant to be a sex 
symbol or anything. I uent on uith the stipulation that DK I'll guest 
if I do my oun neus features on any subject that I choose. 

In the neus business you're a professional, and the only uay you 
can get ahead is to move to a neus director or move to a larger market. 
I have no chance of being a neus director on account of my sex and my 
race. However, there is the chance of my going to a larger market such 
as Los Angeles or San Francisco because it's really the vogue nou to 
be a minority. So I can see my chances. 
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Hauever, I da not uant to leave until there are more people quali- 
fied in Seattle. I think it's important that ue get more qualified 
minority people in the rieus business because neus people tend to be in- 
sensitive to the problems of minority penple because they never associ- 
ate personally uith us. For instance, there are many comments made in 
the newsroom that are very derogatory to any kind of minority. liJhen 
they abbreviate Japanese to Jap , it just infuriates me . But I let it be 
knoun, and they are more careful about it. 

I uent to a press conference for Lt. Cdr. Skip Brunhaver, the ex- 
PDIjJ from Bremerton. Some reporter had the gall to ask him if he still 
liked rice. That's like asking the Japanese Americans uho came out of 
the concentration camp if they still liked Uienna sausages. Rice is 
associated uith the slant-eyed yellou enemy. I liked Skip Brunhaver's 
remark, "I have no aversion to it-" The fact that the reporters seemed 
to use stereotypic derogatory images and questions really bothered me. 
□ne of the biggest problems that minorities face is the type of press 
coverage that tney get and the images that are projected in the media. 
The only uay to change it is to get into the system. 

The press has been criticized by the government, the left uing, 
the right uing, conservatives, liberals, and they uill say the press is 
just an instrument of the establishment. They think that all ue do is 
sound off the administration's vieupoint, and ue are being used and 
manipulated. Look at hou the government uses the press. They call 
press conferences, make all these statements, and then sit back and 
just check to see hou the people are going to respond. This is the 
uay they use the press. But at the same time, a lot of people have 
gotten very sophisticated and knou hou to use the press. They call 
their oun press conference and they stage their demonstrations for the 
purpose of the press. For instance, there may be trouble at Seattle 
Community College. They call us and say, "We're going to riot in 15 
minutes and ue uould appreciate some coverage." If there is a demon- 
stration scheduled ue'll go doun to check out hou large it is, and the 
minute the press, the TV/ cameras and reporters shou up, then they uill 
start raising cain. They knou hou to use the press. But the Asians 
do not use those tactics. They are different. They don't demonstrate, 
riot, and occupy buildings. Houever, I think they are being terribly 
neglected and I uould like to see more Asians in the media, uorking 
uithin the media, not just to use the media. 

There is another point that I'd like to make. Whenever people 
look ot me, like producers, neus uriters, reporters, the first thing 
they see is an Oriental. They don't see a reporter first. As a result 
I feel that I have some responsibility to the Asian community. I feel 
that by their perception of me they are given an image of uhat they 
feel a Japanese American is like. There is no uay I can discount that 
thought, and I don't uant to because I'm very proud of being a Japan- 
ese American. Houever, I am a journalist and that means I do not par- 
ticipate in the demonstrations or controversial issues. I sit back 
and I observe and I report uhat I see in the most balanced manner that 
I can. When you take those things into account it is very hard to 
cover Asian issues or Asian topics. 
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Far instance, uhen the darned stadium demanstratian occurred, there 
uere a group of Asians there. They uere demonstrating because they did 
not uant that domed stadium in their neighborhoods Houever. the repor- 
ter uhom ue had doun there uac a uhite reporter that covers City Hall. 
This uas his beat. He uas very upset at the Asians because they at- 
tacked him as a reporter for not covering the Asian demonstration first 
inrtead of emphasizing the domed stadium. Uhen that reporter came back 
and urote the story, he called the Asians "hecklers." I questioned him 
about it and he did admit that uas an error on his part. Houever, he 
had been so infuriated by this attack on him personally, that he just 
did it, almost uithout thinking, and ue did have quite a feu calls from 
Asians uho objected to that kind of coverage. I knou he is a very good 
reporter and he does his best to be unbiased as possible • This uas the 
first time that he had encountered Asians in such an unusual manner. 
He had admired them and respected them for the mature handling of a 
situation, but at this time, he said, they behaved like ujild animals. 
I could understand his vieuipoint and at the same time I could under- 
stand the frustration of the Asians. If I uere covering the story in 
the same uay I'm sure I uould have been attacked, but because I happen 
to be the same race, I probably uould have covered it a little differ- 
ently, giving the Asian angle. That's the uay I uould do it because I 
fesl that Asians are being neglected and the International District 
people have been neglected, 

I uould like to see more Asians going into communications, more 
Asians uorking on neuspapers - not necessarily to have your face grace 
the screen, but to let other neusmen become auare of uhat it is like 
to be non-uhite. They just don't understand. Before I became a 
journalist I thought of myself as Japanese American in the sense that 
I had the traditional vieupoint on hou I uas supposed to behave. Uhen 
I got into the press I realized hou aggressive you had to be and I had 
to discard those fixed things that you had groun up uith, and you had 
to be just as aggressive as anynite else. As a result I have become 
much more outspoken - I probably lose my temper a lot more in the neus- 
room because unless you do everyone ignores you, no matter hou loud you 
yell. You've got to make a lot of noise. And I think my presence 
there probably helps them understand uhat it means to be an Asian or 
uhat the Asian vieupoint must be. 

Quite a feu times, I noted that the Asian organizations' press 
releases uere being completely ignored and throun in the uastepaper 
basket. And I salvage them and say, "Uhy can't you cover this story? 
It's just as neusuorthy as Bobo being taken to his funeral or Fifi 
going to Hauaii.'^ As a result, they think about it and say, "lilho is 
this guy, hou important is he?" And I uill say, "He's the Japanese 
ambassador to the United States and you should go cover it and see him." 
□r they uill come and say, "Uhat about this story on acupuncture, do 
you really think it deserves some attention?" And I say, "Yes, I 
think it is one of the most exciting events that is going to happen in 
LJestern medicine, uhy don't ue go cover it?" Some of the questions 
they ask me are ridiculous. It's just benign ignorance* They are not 
being malicious. 



I spoke to the associate editor of the Seattle Times. I asked, 
"Uhy aren't there Asian reporters on your staff?" And he said, "Uell, 
ue have one Asian. She's our receptionist." This type of thing. I 
asked our radio people uhy ueren't there any Asians on the radio staff 
and they said, "Uell most Asians don^t have : ^isonant voices that ue 
like to hear." That is their reasoning. I feel it is totally ridicu- 
lous, but they point out that their audience likes the type of voice 
that is soothing and doesn^t retain an accent, that is full of author- 
ity. They don't want to hear the Asian accent. liJe are dictated to by 
ths uhits majority. Uhile I think ue should keep in mind that ue are 
a minority and less than 1% of the population that doesn't mean ue 
should be ignored all of the time and there is a great deal that ue 
can contribute. 



DDES THE STATION MAKE CDNCERTED EFFORTS TO HIRE MINORITIES AFTER 
THE SO-CALLED QUOTAS BY FCC HAUE BEEN FILLED? 

No they don't^ Uithin the first tuo months that I uorked there, 
they told me that they uould like to hire another Asian because there 
uers only tuo Asians at that time. And so they asked me to notify my 
friends, uhich I did, and they hired someone. Then just uithin the 
past month there uas another vacancy as production assistant. But 
this position uould be much more valuable to an Asian because it uould 
build up Asian's experience in TU. For that job I contacted the Asian- 
American Advisory Council Director and he called quite a feu people 
telling them about this position. Uell , I got cheued out by the pro- 
gram director because he said I had no right to go talk to my friends 
about this job. They had many people uho uere on file at that time. 
And uhen I mentioned that there ueren't many Asians on the staff, he 
completely bleu his top and said, "Look at all these uhite people that 
are unemployed." In effect, he uas saying, "Ue're going to pick them 
first, and then ue uill go to the Asians." I'm not exactly sure about 
the quota of minorities required but there is no active recruitment 
to get minorities* The only reason I got in uas because the nwjjs 
director really did need a minority quickly, and I had very good recom- 
mendations from one of my professors uho also happened to be producer 
of ABC Neus and highly regarded by the profession. Also my instructor 
happened to have a favor coming from the neus director. 



IT IS MY UNDERGTAFvlDING THAT IN 1970 THE FCC ISSUED NEU REGULA- 
TIONS RELATING TO EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR MINORITIES. THIS 
SPELLED OUT UERY CLEARLY THAT THE NEUS MEDIA UAS TO PROUIDE EQUIPMENT, 
TRAINING, AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROMOTION AT EUERY LEUEL AND THAT THEY 
UOULD BE REQUIRING YEARLY REPORTS OF PROGRESS. DO YOU KNOU IF THAT 
KIND OF REPORTING HAS BEEN DONE? 

I believe that is all handled by people upstairs. Houever, as far 
as promotions, of the three Asians at this station, one uas a film 
editor, one uas me, and one uas a secretary. The film editor uas pro- 
moted to T\y sales coordinator, uhich is something like middle manage- 
ment. But it's the only advancement I've seen at the station for our 
group in tuo or three years. I've been promoted because I uent up the 
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scale from apprentice to reporter, That^s just one jump, and I am 
classified as an Oriental professional female. I pick up three 
classifications. I uas told that I am probably more valuable to the 
newsroom than an ordinary uhite male reporter because I make up 
these three beautiful things. 



DDES THE STATION AT THIS TIME HAUE ANY SPECIAL TRAINING PROGRAM 
FDR MINORITIES? 

No, not specifically for minorities. 



DO YOU THINK THE MEDIA PROFESSION UDULD BE AMENABLE TO SOME KIND 
OF SEMINAR liJORKSHOP? 

No. Most people in the broadcast industry - ue^re talking about 
neus reporters - are very lou paid, and they uork very hard. And 
they wouldn't have the time. The best uay to do it is to get the 
people before they go in the business and this means uhen they are in 
college. Nou uhen they are in college, not only should they be taught 
the principles of affective journalism but also the affects of 
journalism touard people - all kinds of people, because uhen yuu go 
through school the audience that you aim for is uhite. Uhen you get 
into the business you have to learn by trial and error but there are 
different kinds of people that you are going to be reporting for. If 
there were to be a seminar I uould advise it only for the neus 
directors or producers, or filing editors and producers. 

Nou many people are encouraged to go into communications because 
it is a small market, and there are a lot of people and a lot of 
talent. Asians are not particularly encouraged any more than other 
non-uhite minorities. The industry is so limited that at least 
20-50 people apply for one small position in a TU station. The only 
uay that the hiring person uould consider you is if you have got a 
college degree and if you have had several years of experience in the 
print media, radio, or a small monthly. So that means that many 
people uho graduate from the University uith a degree in communica- 
tions go to Bellingham, or Chehalis, or Yakima to get experience 
first, and then they enfer the Seattle market uhich is considered 
one of the strongest in Lhe nation in broadcasting. 



UOULD YDU SAY IT'S EUEN HARDER FOR MINORITIES TO GET IN THE 
INDUSTRY BECAUSE THE INDUSTRY IS RESPONSIVE TO THE OPINIONS OF THE 
PUBLIC? 

That uould have been true maybe ten years ago and maybe ten 
years from nou. Houever, at this time, it is fashionable to get a 
minority reporter. Right nou is a good time for a minority to break 
into the TU business. Houever, once a station feels it has enough 
minority persons, no doubt it uiil close it doun and get more uhites. 
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YOUR DDCUMENTARY IdAS DONE IN YOUR SPARE TIME, DIM UEEHENDS AND AT 
NIGHT. IF THE SUBJECT IdAS CONSIDERED TD BE IMPORTANT, THAT liJDULDN'T 
HAWE BEEN THE CASE, liJDULD IT? 

No. HDuever, I uas uilling to put forth the effort and the 
station be^;'ig business minded thought that if she's uilling to uork 
weekends, let her do it. They uere short handed, they needed my 
body to do all these stories, mickey-mouse, and children's orthopedic, 
and so forth, but I'll have to say that the station bent over back- 
uards to let us do the documentary. They paid our fare to Idaho and 
back, they didn't ask any questions at all about some of our expendi- 
tures; in fact, after the documentary uas done, the president of the 
station came doun and congratulated me on "a beautiful story of a 
beautiful people." And that uas more than I could ask for because 
the president is no ted for not speaking to anyone . I uas very pleased . 

I'M CONCERNED ABOUT THE MEDIA SEEKING SENSATIONALISM. THERE UAS 
AN ACCIDENT AT THE STADIUM SITE AND THE NEliJS PEOPLE SEEMED TO BE 
CONCERNED MOST ABOUT INTERl/IEUING FRANH RUANO UiHO SAID THE PILLARS 
FELL DOUN BECAUSE THERE UAS AN ORIENTAL HEX ON IT. THERE UAS A 
SHOOTING LAST UEEKEND AND A BLACK POLICE OFFICER AND A YOUNG FILIPINO 
UERE KILLED. UHY DO THEY PUT A HANDLE ON THE MINORITIES AND DON'T DO 
IT ON THE UHITE FOLKS? 

It is up to the individual reporter. Many of the reporters 
feel that if the person is uhite they just get his name; if a person 
is of a different color they uill give his color, because thay feel 
it adds to the story - a skin color. Also the three different 
stations operate under three different policies. KING and KIRO tend 
to be a little more sensational because of their neus format. They 
love editorial content uith the reporter's stories. They like little 
things that add a bit of color to the story. Nou if you look at KQMO , 
it's completB?.y sterile.. There are just the facts. Ldhen you see one 
story on all three stations there ' s going to be a difference in the 
telling. There are faults in both approaches. Uhen you give only 
facts you don ' h get to relate to some kinds of people, but in 
editorial comments, you do an injustice by making yourself a censor 
of the neus« Houever, I see no uay to correct this other than to 
make more responsible reporters. You mentioned the one in the Central 
Area uhere the black officer uas shot and the Filipino boy uas killed. 
It uas interesting because both parties uere minorities and a bunch 
of irate mothers called the station becnise there uas not a uhite 
man involved. If there uas a uhite man involved, doubtless ue uould 
have had many many calls saying uhy uasn't this better covered, 
uhy didn't you put more research into it. And they uould have asked 
some more questions but, oh uell, it uas just tuo minorities that got 
killed. 
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ADDENDUM 

No minarity emplayees uere found in the four upper categories 
□f jobs - managerial, prof essianal , technical, and sales - at 3^% nf 
60 TU stations reported in this study. More than 2/3 of the full- 
time employment at these stations consisted of positions in these 
upper four job categories. The per cent of minority employees in 
these categories rose from 7% to 8%, a gain of 1% from 1971 to 1972. 
In the top ten television markets, where the average minority popu- 
lation is average employment of minorities at TU stations 
amounted to Ik. 5%. In the Oriental category, of those in the four 
upper brackets, there uas a gain in numbers from 131 to 152 from 
1971 to 1972, but this 152 represents but 0.56% of the total (27,131) 
employed in these four brackets. 

"These statistics shou hou little opportunity there is for 
blacks, Orientals, Indians, citizens of Spanish background and 
ujomen to obtain jobs in television and forge ahead." - Dr. E. C. 
Parker • 

From Broadcasting , November 27, 1972. Report 
at a neus conference on a study conducted by 
Office of Communication, United Church of 
Christ , Neu York . 



COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 . That the Federal Communications Commission (FCC) require 
radio and TV/' stations to submit affirmative action programs aimed 
at increasing minority job opportunities at all levels, together 
uith goals, timetables, and documentation of recruitment, hiring, 
training, and promotional efforts. These programs should be revieued 
by the local Fair Employment Practice agency. The FCC should make it 
clear that failure to comply may result in the uithholding of license 
renewals as uell as fines. 

2. That the FCC establish a civil rights office uith staff to 
fulfill all civil rights functions such as revieu and assessment of 
minority hiring progress; development and requirement of Puman re- 
lations training for neus directors and producers. 

3. That the FCC establish a national council composed of minor- 
ities to be advisory to the communications media. 

^. That the major broadcasters and neuspapers appoint equal 
employment opportunities officers; develop and promote training 
programs to prepare employed minorities for upuard mobility, as uell 
as provide minority communications students uith on-the-job training 
uhich uill carry college credits; *and provide scholarships to minor- 
ity students. 
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5. That the cammuni cations industries visit high schools uith 
high minority enrollment to discuss the communications field such as 
the requirements, the training programs, the scholarships, etc. 

6. That the broadcast industries uork uith citizen advisory 
groups to develop public service announcements of community concerns 
and events. 

7. That the communications media initiate reporter exchange 
programs, e.g., betueBn radio hYAC and hIRD, betueen Post-Intelli- 
gencer and Asian Family Affair, etc. 

a. That the communications media assign specific reporter(s) to 
cover minority stories as an ongoing assignment in order to handle 
such stories uith depth and perception. 

9. That procedures be established to screen television adver- 
tising, n'suspaper cartoons and comic strips to eliminate demeaning, 
stereotyped characterizatinns of ethnic and racial groups. 

ID. That ue examine the possibility of filing suit for disparate 
effects to minorities against neuspapers or broadcasting industries. 
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ASIAW STEREOTYPES 

Maxine Chan 
Denise Louie 

Television 

Television, a relatively recent intruder into our homes, has 
done much to propagate stereotypes of Asian Americans and Asians. 
One of the most popular shoujs, "All in the Family," is an example. 

Archie Bunker is fine if you can understand that it's a take-off 
on racism in the country. But for many uho cannot perceive it as 
satire, that it is not "real life," it only reccnfirms their 
suspicions of Asians. Some people of the older generation, maybe 
from Uorld liJar II, uho still harbor hatred against the Japanese, say 
that if it*s DK for TU, if Archie Bunker can do it, then, it^s DK for 
them to do it, too. They're going to go out and call us "gooks." 

Another shou uhich draus much criticism is "Kung Fu." This 
shou portrays a half Chinese-half uhite priest uho flees from China 
to America. Each segment focuses on one of his adventures as he 
uanders across Uestern America. In January, 1972, a particularly 
offending segment uas aired: Caine, the priest, is in this toun 
and his friend is killed. The people uho killed him uere uhite; the 
people uho kneu about this uere Chinese. Caine uas trying to make 
this Chinese family testify against these uhite people. This event 
takes place in 1870, but remember that in 1863, a California lau uas 
passed that no Chinese could testify against a uhite man in court. 
The producers are telling us that uhite society uas good to the 
Chinese and that nothing raally bad happened. But a lot of bad things 
did happen. 

In a recent cartoon shou many blatant, and not so blatant, 
racist remarks and images uere introduced. In the cartoon, the 
Osmonds are in China uhere they begin their uorld-uide tour. Though 
this is contemporary China, uhen the boys step off the plane they 
are greeted by Chinese people uho are uearing queues, a symbol of 
Manchu domination uhich uas actually abolished at the turn of the 
century. The uomen all have long flouing black hair, elthough the 
generally accepted haircut for uomen in the People's Republic of 
China is short. The people are slant-eyed and very humble. The 
star, Donny, falls in love uith one of the young Chinese girls on 
the nation's ping pong team. Curiously enough, she is the only 
Chinese uho has "acceptable'^ Uestern features. Danny gives her a 
Uestern-style dress and she is instantly transformed into a vision 
af beauty and innocence. Donny sings to her uhile leaping from 
head to head of coolie laborers. As a last blou to Asian dignity 
the shou portrays the leader of the ping pong team as an inept, 
clumsy player, uho uins only because the Osmonds have previously 
agreed to throu the game . 

There is a Doral cigarette commercial in which a Chinese uaiter 
is holding up a package of Dorals. He says, "Confucius say, "Don't 
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knock it until yau'v/e tried it." That's just like saying, "Jesus 
Christ says, "Don't knock it until you've tried it." The crack about 
Confucius is just so insensitive. The producers of the commercials 
are making fun of our luay of life, of our philnsophy. 

Movies 

The image of the Asian and of the Asian American is not that of 
real life but rather that of the uhite society's stereotype. 

"No one considers them (Asians) outside of their stereotyped 
roles. Uhites have played Asians in leading roles so often that' 
producers look for the stereotyped mannerism uhen they cast. Uhen 
they audition for a real Asian, he's a human being and not a stereo- 
type. Therefore, since he doesn't fit into their idea of an Asian, 
they say he lacks personality, charisma, or talent.'* (Paik). 

All the various Charlie Chans have been played by uhite actors - 
Uarner Dland , Sidney Fox, Roland Uinters, J. Carroll Naish, Ross 
Martin. Throughout the many years of h:*.s portrayal by the several 
actors- ^'ho played him, Charlie Chan, the detective, has consistently 
come across uith "the inscrutable attitude, the faked accent, the 
folded hands, the slight bou, the pigeon-toed stance." (Paik) 

Further, movies have used real Asians to play fools, or to 
provide comic relief, or to play cruel, sadistic villains, such as 
Fu Manchu. LJhile the Fu Manchu movies themselves are offensive, 
the advertisements used in the promotion of the films are even uorse. 
Fu Manchu is referred to as a "slant-eyed villain." a "machine." The 
ruthlessness of this, as uell as other Asian villains, has "played 
upon the 'yellou peril' theme popularized by pulp magazines, cheap 
novels, and the Hearst press. This treatment of Asians uas ujidely 
accepted and very popular..." (Paik) 

Uhen I uas younger and the Fu Manchu and the Charlie Chan 
movies uere still playing, I kneu, because I am Chinese, that these 
movies were and are just plain fantasy. Ue are not really like that: 
ue are not evil or terrible as Fu Manchu; ue ' re- not also as smart and 
af3 humble as Charlie Chan. But people uho don't have any contact 
uith any other Asians believe these things. It touches them. It 
affects them very much because they don't know uhat ue are for real. 
The only uay they knou us is through the mass media. The mass media 
is constantly portraying Asians and Chinese in these uays. People 
see these movies, uatch TW, see us portrayed in this uay and really 
begin to believe it. And uhen they go doun to Chinatoun, they expect 
to see all these exotic places, expect to see the gambling joints 
that constitute the opium den, and the little men uho come out 
through the alleys at night uith hatchets in their hands. 



Paik, Irvin, "That Oriental Feeling: A Look at the Caricatures of 
the Asians As Sketched by American Movies," in Roots: An Asian 
American Reader , (Eds.) A. Tachiki, E. LiJong , F. Ddo, and B. Ldong , 
Continental Graphics, Los Angeles, 1971. 
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Cpmic Books 

Comic books have various subjects ranging from adventure to 
romance, from fantasy to historical novelettes; they are generally 
aimed at younger children, and the images portrayed leave strong and 
lasting impressions on young minds. The Asians have consistently 
been stereotyped in these. 

DC Comics has a hern nameo Blackhauk, ujho is white. Blackhauk * s 
side kick is Chinese: he is very short - barely reaching Blackhauk ' s 
bJaist, uears a short queue, has buck teeth and slits for eyes, and 
carries a Chinese cleaver or hatchet. In short, Chop Chop, as he is 
called, looks like a half-human imp. A particular Blackhauk story, 
originally published in 19^6, uas re-released in 1972 in a IDD-page 
super-spectacular . 

Dennis the Menace (Faujcett Comics), is a great offender. In a 
recent issue, Dennis, a little blond boy, randomly calls a number 
on the phone. The man nn the other end happens to be someone living 
in Hong hong. This man is shooin to have buck teeth and slits for 
eyes. He cannot pronounce his *'r's" and he uears a Japanese style 
kimono. The uife of the Hong hong resident states quite clearly a 
Japanese stereotyped cliche'', "ah, so." Dennis orders the man to 
speak English uhen he is ansuered in a foreign language. Later 
Dennis tells his father that the man talked funny. 

In another Dennis the Menace adventure, Dennis and his family 
go out to dinner at a Chinese restaurant. All the uaiters have buck 
teeth and slits for eyes. Whenever the cartoonist thinks it is 
funny not to be able to pronounce the "r's," the uaiters cannot. 
The waiter says "sueet and sour spareribs" uiith no trouble, but 
stumbles over "flied lice, velly good.*' Dennis considers the 
restaurant "scary"; he ridicules the Chinese teacups because they 
don't have handles; he doubts the food because he doesn't knou uhat 
it is; he ridicules chopsticks because he cannot use them properly. 

Textbooks and Other Educational Tools 

I uork at a restaurant out in Federal Usy, close to Tacoma, 
about tuenty miles out of Seattle. It is a virtually all-uhite 
community. This young man and I uere talking and he said, "I'll 
bet your dad used to smoke opium uhen he uas younger." 

I said, "I beg your pardon?" 

"I knou all about those Asians." 

"liJhere did you hear about those Asians?'* I asked. 
He answered, "From my minorities class." 

There's something urong uith his history books. -liJe're using one, a 
history bock, at Cleveland High School. It's pretty big, but in that 
uhole book, there are only tuo lines mentioning that the Japanese uere 
put in concentration camps. Uell, this book is supposed to be one 
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□f the best ones in the city. I really, really uant to knau uhat 
the ones used in the other schaals are like. 

TextbDDk bias is found not only in the kindergarten through 
twelfth grades, but also on the more enlightened college campus. 
The f ollouingj^is a paragraph from a college textbook called Empire of 
the Columbia. The 685- page book relates the history and development 
of the Pacific IMorthuest , and is able to do it by barely mentioning 
the Chinese only three times and "Japanese" and Filipino" are not 
even in the index. The folloujing is a paragraph which talked about 
Chinese labor in the Columbia River salmon canneries in the ISSD ' s : 

"It ujas an unwritten law that a Chinese 'iiould be shot on sight 
if he was found fishing, but he was accepted in the canneries without 
resentment since the plants had to have cheap labor if they were to 
operate at all. Chinese workers were faithful and, if properly 
treated, were well behaved." (underline ours) 

A few weeks ago, I was at Nathan Hale High School at a wrestling 
meet. Right next to the gym there was a bulletin board on which was 
a collage made up of all these pictures of black models you get in 
the magazines, interspersed with white people. Now the caption 
read, "Co-existence or not existence." That was a pretty nice 
gesture, except that there were no other minorities - there were 
just the blacks and the whites. It didn't include the yellow, or 
bhe brown, or the red. Does that mean that the Asians and the 
browns and the reds have made it? That the Chinese, Japanese, and 
Filipino are white now? That the whites don't have to try to co- 
exist with us? Dr does that mean that we don*t even rate co-existence? 



COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. That TU and movie producers be required to actively recruit 
and place Asian actors in roles depicting Asians in other than 
stereotyped roles and that they use Asian consultants to advise in 
the accuracy of roles and evenbs. 

2. That television stations consult with the Asian American 
Advisory Council with regard to the impact of programs and adver- 
tising upon Asians since stereotyping may be harmful to the health, 
welfare, and safety of the public. 

3. That television stations increase the number of public 
service programs dealing with the problems of Asians. 

That the Superintendent of Public Instruction establish a 
multi-ethnic committee to review textbooks, current and anticipated, 
and accept recommendations as to appropriate and inappropriate 
teaching material to produce a more balanced view of the Asians in 
America. 



Johansen, 0. and Gates, C. M., Empire of the Columbia , Harper & Row, 
N.Y. 1957. 
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5. That the Comic Code Authority have an Asian input to 
enforce a code of ethics for comic book publishers and distributors, 

6. That "auareness" sessions be conducted for radio, TU, and 
newspaper management. 
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CDIMTRACTDRS APJD UIMIDPJS 

Jim Taklsaki 



I'm here to speak about the discrimination in the construction 
industry. Since Asians are, so young, so neu in the construction in- 
dustry it is very hard for me to talk for any length o£ time. I'd 
like^to tell you some things about the Davis-Bacon Act and the Miller 
Act. They uere designed by the uhite man to exclude all minorities. 
The Davis-Bacon Act means a prevailing uage and the Miller Act is a 
bonding issue that only the uhite people are atle to get - no matter 
what kind of a financial • statement you may shou. You ask them uhat 
their guidelines are and they uill tell you, "Uiell ue have no 
guidelines; ue uiant to go by a track record." Haui do you get a track 
record? You get a track record by performing. You can't perform if 
the unions don't let you perform, so ue have a stand-off. It's 
aluays the same old run-around. You get the job, ue'll give you the 
bond; or ue'll give you a bond if you get the job. These are the 
things that ue are up against constantly in the construction industry. 
liJe are talking nou about a 105 billion dollar industry, nationally; and 
the minorites make up Z0% of the national geographic population - 
still ue participate in half of 1% of the construction dollar. This 
surpasses the Department of Defense and Dapartment of Agriculture. 
Health, Education and Llelfare is the only industry that is larger 
than the construction industry. It's time that ue look up and see 
that ue get our fair share. 

It really disheartens me uihen the government keeps telling us 
that they're going to make sure of affirmative action. Executive 
Order No. 11246 (1965) clearly tells us that ue minorities are 
supposed to get our fair share and still ue only participate at less 
than one half of 1%. There must be some uay that ue should be able 
to penetrate the construction dollar. [\!ou Asians are knoun to have a 
high education level. I, for one, have no education and I feel that 
I am fairly comfortable in uhat I'm doing. If you hav/e a high school 
education you can get into the construction industry. But hou can you 
get in? The unions have an exclusive hiring hall uhich is done through 
the apprenticeship committee. That is all uhite oriented, and the 
uay you get in is that you have to pass a test. They can tell you 
uhat grade level you are. I just can't believe hou they treat you. 
So uhen you go up there and say, "Idell, I feel like a third-year 



Federal lau specifying minimum prevailing uages in various crafts 
according to geographic areas. 

2 

Federal bonding act uhich allous construction contractors to post 
a minimum bond. 
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indenture, they say you aren't even six months indenture. Then, if 
you get in the union same uay or the other, your name uill came up 
and they uill give you a job and send you uay awer to Bremerton and 
you have no uay of getting there. And if you have no uay of getting 
there they say that's your tough luck, and you go back to the bottom 
□f the list. In the city of Seattle, I believe the Asians make up 
betueen 5 and 6% of the population and still ue participate in 
less than one tenth of 1% of the construction dollar. In the state of 
Washington there uere k35 million dollars uorth of highway uork done 
in the last fiscal year and still ue participated in zero amount of 
dollars - zero - not any amoLnt of the highway dollars. And they tell 
us that ue should participate in all these things. 

2 

I'd like to cite one example of Operation Breakthrough where 
Affirmative Action is assured by the government. An Asian contractor 
got a job at the Uoodinville Breakthrough site. The job uas bid at 
Sl,23^,DDD. Ub uere S26DD lower than the next competitive bidder, 
a uhite company, but they still auarded the contract to the uhite 
contractor, and ue wondered uhy; and they uent and changed the bid. 
They flew out on a Sunday afternoon and they changed the bid and fleu 
back. Ldell ue made a big stink about it and ue finally got half of it. 
Lde settled for half. They said they uere caught uith their hand in 
the cookie jar. Ldell ue uould rather take half than nothing. Even 
if you uin the job you don't get the job and if you do win the job 
you can't get a bond. 

There ^s a 1971 housing act that says that all minorities will 
get a share; the SBA (Small Business Administration) will guarantee 
|5DD,D0D on any type of bonding for 9D% of the bond. The bonding 
companies don't want to go along with that. Even if the SBA will 
guarantee our bond, the bonding company will say, "No, we don't want 
to do that." 

They have now set up a program called the SA program to the SBA 
to help disadvantaged and minority contractors. These are contracts 
set out to show that they are given to minorities on a negotiated 
basis. You don't have to bid on these jobs because they are on a 
negotiated basis. Every job that you get is designed to break you. 
In Washington, D.C. last year, the SBA head man will get up there and 
rap about how much he is doing for minorities. Well, I say how 
much he is doing to break them all, because they are set up to nego- 
tiate these contracts and they put such rigid standards on them that 
I just can't believe what they do. I was awarded two little 8A 
contracts - one to do Judge Morell Sharp's office down here for an 
amount of $19,274, and one to do the Redmond Coast Guard station 
down here at $21,800. I'm uot 100% accurate on my figures. They 
gave me those jobs; I did the jobs; I didn't make a dime. But I got 
a pat on the back from them, and I get a one-sentence letter from 
them saying, "You are naw a viable contractor and you are removed 



Training period of apprentice. 
Federal low income housing projects. 
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from the SA list. I'm \yiable? I Dije $5D,DDD and I'm viable. If 

you don't give me more jabs haij am I going to pay ynu back the $5D,DDD? 

But they still say I can go out and do this type of ucrk. 

Ue have written several letters tc the President of the United 
States asking him net to appoint Mr. Brennan to become the next 
Secretary of Labor. Ue have written this nationally, uith Chicano 
names, Japanese names, Indian names, black names -- from the National 
Association of Minority Contractors, and he just lends a deaf ear to 
us. Since Brennan has come in ue have lost Art Fletcher, ue have lost 
Samuel Simmons, ue have lost John Uilkes, ue ' ve lost Samuel Jackson, 
ue have lost all the top minorities in the Administration in this 
area. Nou ue have a man like Brennan come in uho is president of the 
building trades in IMeu York uho is a knoun racist. Ue uonder uhat 
type of chance ue do have nou. I ^ ve been back to Uashington, D.C. 
three times and talked to, at that time. Secretary of Labor Schultz, 
and then it became James Hodgson uho uas a secretary. Secretary 
Hodgson uas very receptive to our needs - very sensitive to the Asian 
needs, I uould say. He talked to me personally - on the side. He 
uould talk to me and say, "You knou, you have to make more noise, you 
have to do more things." IMou some uay or other he and Nixon got 
in some kind of hassle and he got throun out of there. So I'm just 
uondering uhere ue're going to go from here. Ue had a great friend 
in Senator Birch Bayh. He has done an auful lot for the blacks and 
other minorities. And he says that at every one of our conferences, 
that black may be beautiful but not to the bonding company. These are 
the things - uhen they say black, I uant to make it very clear to you, 
that uhen they say black, they mean black and other minorities. 

UHEN THEY SAID THAT YDU UERE NDU A UIABLE CDNTRACTDR, DDES THAT 
MEAN THAT YDU GET CAUGHT IN THE BDNDING HASSLE? 

That's right. Nou if I come by, they uon't give me any backing 
on bonding. That's exactly right. 



DDES THAT MEAN YDU CAN'T TURN DDUN THAT STATUS? IF THEY SAY 
YDU'RE A UIABLE CDNTPACTDR, YDU'UE GDT TD ACCEPT THIS? 

I have to accept it, except that I belong to the National Minor- 
ities Contractors Board of Directors, and they're putting pressure on 
them (SBA) and so maybe they'll put me back on the list. But one 
□ f the reasons I belike that they are putting me on the list is to 
make themselves look good also, because they have to shou that they 
have made a couple of minority contractors viable, uhich they haven't 
done. I think that's one of the reasons. 



UHEN YDU SAY BDNDING, THAT'S A PERFDRMANCE BDIMD YDU'RE TALKING 
ABDUT? 

Performance and a payment bond. 
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IN YQUR QPIIMIDN DO YDU THINK THAT THE SBA IS DISCRIMINATING 
AGAINST ASIANS DUER BLACKS? 

Nd, that's not true at all because any time you're not white - 
anybody that is not a uhite person hasn't got a chance. Take my 
brother-in-lauj -- the other day, he uon a job for $13,6^5. Here is a 
man uho has a nice home, got a fairly good net uorth, spotless credit - 
he goes doun to get a bond, and the company, they say No. I said I 
can't understand it. Ue had to use every trick in the book and 
finally I said I uould even co-sign for the bond. They didn't even 
uant to do that. This is what ue hav/e to fight. So ue said, "Uhat 
are your guidelines, tell me?" They said, "There is no guideline. 
Whatever ue feel. Let's see your track records." Hou can you have 
a track record uhen you can't even get in the unions to have a track 
record? 



DOESN'T THE LENDING INSTITUTION SET UP THE GUIDELINE AND INSTRUCT 
THE INSURANCE COMPANY? 

That's not true because the lending institution is the one that 
takes the beating. If you don't perform and you ualk off the job, 
the lending institution says, "liiell, ue have advanced so much for the. 
job, uho's going to finish it?", and they look to the bonding company. 
So you can't blame the lending institution. That's uhy tho government 
has come through uith a 1971 housing act uhich clearly states that 
they uill bond any minority up to half a million dollars, and guarantee 
90% of it. But half a millian uhen you're talking about a hundred 
five billion industry is not even ash in the ashtray. 



UHAT IS YOUR OPINION OF THE UNIONS IN THE CONSTRUCTION TRADES? 
THERE ARE SEVERAL - IRON lijQRKERS, SHEET METAL UORKERS , ELECTRICIANS, 
AND OTHERS UJITH SPECIAL PROGRAMS THAT ARE SUPPOSED TO BE DESIGNED 
TO GET MINORITIES INTO THE UNIONS, LIKE THE LINDBERG COURT ORDER 
PLAN. 

I'm glad you asked that question because I happen to belong to 
Judge Li nd berg's committee . Here ue have a court order - the first 
time in the history of the United States uhere the Justice Department 
has come daun and said the unions are discriminatory. We are to get 
90 blacks - uhen they state blacks, they mean minorities, and I think 
everybody knous uhat I'm talking about. I discussed it uith the 
judge, I tried to resign from the committee, and he uants me on there 
because they don't really mean black. They uere the ones that uere 
making the noise, and so they uere the ones that said 90 blacks. 
The union says they uill cooperate in any uay they can. There 
happens to be 10 people on this committee: tuo from labor, tuo from 
management, four from the minority community, one from the state, and 
one from the county. Then if there is a 5/5 stand-off, ue have Prof. 
Rieke uho is chairman of the committee uho uill break the tie on any 
voting. In the last three years, the ironuorkers have just flagrantly 
gone out and kept hiring uhites uhen the quota said no more uhites 
and, by attrition, ue uill just take in blacks and minorities to make 
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up this quota. They have just flagrantly kept hiring the whites. 
I think there are 1^ blacks in the ironuorkers, uhich is about the 
most discriminatory of them all. Lie uent doun and fought uith them 
last ueek. Next Tuesday they're having a meeting at ID o'clock doun 
at the AGC (Associated General Contractors). The four minorities 
are going to boycott that meeting. Ue're going to haul them back 
in court. They are in contempt of court, but they keep doing it and 
they feel that they can do that because loa are not going to do 
anything about it. But ue're going to boycott this meeting Tuesday. 
They're not going to see us there because ue're not going to go 
along and hear all that rhetoric. The whites are getting hired and 
the blacks are just shoved aside. They put the program (apprentice 
training) uay doun on Marginal Day someplace, uay out, and a lot of 
the blacks - because of the UD% unemployemnt , they don't even have a 
car to get out there. I'm asking them to put it out there in the 
Central Community to our oun home territory. Automatically uhen you 
go out there you are discriminated against. You feel very insecure 
anyuay because you are there because of a court order and all the 
uhites are looking doun your throat. Llhat's he doing here? Lie 
don't need him. And they uonder uhy the blacks are dropping out so 
fast. LIhat the uhite man tells me, "Dh no, they're just lazy. 
They don't uant to go to class." The unions are just our uorst 
enemy- I remember personally being turned doun from the union. 
This uasn't in the construction industry... They told me to go get 
a job first, a salesman. I go to apply for a job at several big car 
agencies right after the uar. The doors are closed. They say DK 
you can get it if you get a card from the union. They uon't give 
you a card and so you go back and try to start one of your oun. 
They come and put a picket all around your place.. A place on 12th 
and Main, uhen I uas there. 

I just don't knou the ansuers, but I knou if ue don't start 
making a noise ue're not going to get any of the dollars, uhether it 
be in construction or otheruise. And uhat concerns me very much nou 
is because a lot of the younger generation aren't going to be so 
sophisticated and educated, and they can make a good amount of 
dollars in the construction industry uithout this education. Uhen 
you get a blue-collar uorker, a plumber that makes $9.74 an- hour - 
you knou that's almost $20 , a year . And you take a good highly 
educated person uith a bachelors degree or a masters degree, it's 
pretty hard for him to make that kind of money. So I'd really like 
to see some younger Asians gnt in the construction industry. 



DO YDU SEE ANY PARTICULAR PROBLEMS THAT MINORITY CONTRACTORS 
HAUE THAT PERHAPS UHITE CONTRACTORS LIOULD NOT HAUE UITH UNIONS? 

Df course, I see that all the time. I think that one big 
problem ue have - a minority contractor has - he has to depend on 
his labor pool from the union. Uhen the union sees it's a minority 
contractor, it seems like it's designed to break the minority con- 
tractor, they send the uorst uorkmen up. I uould like to cite an 
example. One of my very dear friends in San Francisco is an Asian 
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plumber. He uas doing small uark uith mast of the uark in Chinataun, 
but he uas doing very uell. So they uanted to get a minority con- 
tractor to become viable in the mechanical industry so they pushed 
him up and got him up there into the bigger league. As soon as he 
got there, they started sending him the uorst help that he could get. 
He could not hire anybody but minorities uhen he uas uorking at 
Hunters Point, uhich is a completely black area in San Francisco. 
They uould send him the uorst people - the union uould. Uhen he'd 
go out thePt I rode out uith him a couple of times - and uhen he 
gat in trouble, ue asked them, "Hou come you haven't laid more 
pipes?" "Oh, uell, they just did the best they could". Uell they're 
supposed to lay 30 pipes for 3D feet; they uould only lay 13. Ue'd 
argue uith them and they uould say, "See if you can get me fired. 
Call the union man up." The union uould say, "Uell, keep them there 
until I gev there." The next day the union man shous up and in a 
feu) minutes tht? guy is back there uorking. You just can't fight it. 
If you send somebody home they uill send you somebody uorse than 
that. They do this constantly. 



THERE ARE SDME RUMBLES ARDUIMD ABOUT THE POSSIBILITY OF 
PHYSICAL THREATS AIMD PHYSICAL l/IOLEIMCE OF THE UHITE COIMSTRUCTIOIM 
UORKERS AIMD UNIOIM MEMBERS TOUARD MINORITY GROUPS. HAl/E YOU HEARD 
ANYTHING ABOUT THAT? 

Oh I've heard that many times. Every time ue ' ve been around 
these ccnstruction sites ue ' ve been uarned through the inside that a 
lot of the construction uorkers have carried irons in their lunch 
bucket and they are ready to fight in any uay possible. They're 
not going to put up uith us any longer. But I don't knou. I think 
the only uay ue're going to get anything is to go back on the streets, 
and I hate to say that because everybody says that it's a thing of 
the past, but I see no other uay for us to get our fair share. 
We're only asking them to enforce the lau. Ue're not breaking the 
lau. They say ue're breaking the lau uhen they put a restriction on 
it. Ue're only asking that they give us our fair share of the 
action. The permanent order says to give us our fair share but 
they still don't uant to do it and uhen ue march ue're breaking the 
lau. But the uhite men, it's all right for him to break the lau 
by not hiring us. 

YQU SAID THAT E\JEN UHEN THOSE PROGRAMS FOR MINORITES ARE ABLE 
TO GET SOME INTO TRAINEESHIPS , THE CONDITIONS ARE £iUCH THAT IT 
MAKES IT \/ERY DIFFICULT FOR THEM TO GET THE TRAINING. UHAT KIND OF 
TREATMENT AND JOB ASSIGNMENTS HAUE THEY RECEIV/ED? 

UJell since ue ' ve been monitoring the job - uhen I say ue , I 
mean the United Construction Uorkers - things have been a lot better. 
But ue still have the same problem of sending the fellou a uay off 
someplace and saying if they can't get there, "Uell that's too bad 
you can't take this job." They have been taking the uorst end of 
the stick. They've been getting the dirtier jobs. Ue tell our men, 
"This is a part of grouing up; ue're going to have to suffer uith 
it; and you're going to have to help us pioneer this; and shou them 



that we're going to take it because if ue don't, you knou, ue'll never 
get there.'' I see it all the time that they keep telling us that, 
"Uell ue're going to give the minorities a better break and get the 
better jobs," but it just doesn't happen. Just like the foreman 
might be a racist. He knous ue're there because of a quota that 
they have to meet. Several timeb if there's nothing to do they uill 
say, "Go sit in the shack - ue have to pay you anyuay - go sit in 
the shack." Hou can a minority learn by sitting in the shack? 
They'll pay you anyuay. Go sit in the shack. This has happened 
many times. And ue tell our men, "Don't sit in the shack." But 
ue can't go out there because ue'll get in a fight uith them. So 
these are the things that ue're going to have to look at and come to 
grips uith and deal uith. 

committee: recommendations 

1. That governmental bodies develop special affirmative action 
programs designed to enable minority contractors to receive contracts 
on construction funded by public monies. 

2-, That prime contractors be required to subcontract an equit- 
able share to minority contractors uhere public funds are involved. 

3. That union hiring hall procedures are monitored in such a 
uay as to assure that dispatchers send out uorkers on a racially 
equitable basis. 

^. That union hiring halls be required to submit reports 
detailing persons dispatched by race, jobs, locations, and contractors. 



DRIV/ER»B LICENSE 

Mrs. Y. D. Hd 



I uent to the Motor V/ehicle License Department to get my driver's' 
license. This uas in Everett, on November Zk. When I uas taking the 
driving part of the test, I approached an intersection. Because there 
uas a big red light, I stopped,. As I uas sitting there, the man 
uho uas giving me the test told me to turn left. So I uaited until 
B green light came up. Uhen it turned green, I started to go, but 
he said that I uent a little too fast. For that he penalized me 6 
points; that gave me a total score of 9^. That uas the only mistake 
I made, but he said that I didn't pass the test and uouldn't give me 
the license. 

I felt very unhappy, so I uent back ^o the examiner's office. 
I asked one of the other examiners uhy he did not give me the license* 
The man asked, "Liihere are you from?" 

I said, "I'm from Korea." 

He said, "No, I don't think you came from Korea. Yau came r rom | 
" // 



This is a toun in Korea. All the GI's stationed betuesn Seoul i 
and the OMZ knou this place. Many of the people there are easy pic/ 
up girls (prostitutes). I do not knoui uhy he told me that I cac?>e | 
from this toun, but I think he looked doun on the people from ts^^eri. 
Maybe he uas in Korea during the Korean Uar. If he uanted to testV 
me, that's okay, but uhy mention the toun in Korea? | 

I had already passed the uritten part of the exam earlier. | 
had a little problem because of my EnCjlish, but I uas able to pask 
anyuay. I had only made one mistake on the driving part, but 
did not give me my license. \ 

liiell , I felt the uhole thing uas discriminatory, so I came zc 
Seattle that same afternoon. I took the driving test at the Grssn 
Lake testing station. There, I passed, so I finally got the license 
all right, Nou the argument is, if I can get my license in Seattle, 
uhy can't I get it in Everett? 

!> COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. That the Department of Motor V/ehicles implement a series 
of minority human relations training sessions for its driver license 
examiners . 



FIREFIGHTERS 

Randall Fay 

My complaint and problem is that I am not being covered under 
The Firemen's Pension System, even though I am a firefighter. I'll 
give you a brief history of the events. 

Approximately three years ago, I entered the Minority Training 
Program uith the Seattle Fire Department. This was a program to in- 
clude minorities in the department. I took a physical given by a 
Health Department doctor and passed. 

I uas ordered to take another physical about a year after I 
began the trainee program. My fire pension doctor failed me. He 
said I had something urong uith my heart. This uas the first indi- 
cation that I had any type of heart problem. I have been active all 
my life - ran track in high school, spent three years in the Army and 
uas discharged from the service after a full medical examination. 

After this, I wanted to find out if possibly I did have a heart 
problem, so I uent to some physicians of my oujn. First, I uent to 
the chief cardiologist at Group Health Hospital. I uas examined by 
him and he said that I uas okay. I have a documented letter stating 
this. Next, I uent to a senior fellou in cardiology at the University 
of Uashinqton School of Medicine. The doctors there took tuo days 
to examine me. Their findings uere that I didn't have any heart 
problem. The third do.ntor I uent to uias a private cardiologist uho 
also came to the same conclusion as the other tuo doctors. 

I had been in doubt until these doctors told me. After taking 
all this into consideration, I figured that I had a perfectly normal 
heart. 

I then made an appeal to the Firemen's Pension Board, uith these 
documented letters. The Board told me that it uouldn't take these 
specialists' uord into consideration, and that it uould only take 
the uord of the Firemen's Pension doctor into consideration. The 
pension doctor had failed me, but he uias not a specialist in cardi- 
ology, uhercas all the other doctors I had gone to for further 
evaluation uere specialists in cardiology. This struck me as pecul- 
iar. None of the four pension doctors are cardiologists. 

At the end of training in the trainee program, I uas advised by 
the Assistant Chief and Head of the Personnel Department, uho is nouj 
retired, that I had an appointment uith a cardiologist at Seattle 
Medical Surgical Clinic on Broaduay. This uas to be the final de- 
cision in resolving the problem of my heart. I uent to this clinic 
and uas tested for tuo days. The cardiologist documented this in a 
letter and told me that I uas perfectly fine and qualified for the 
duties of a firefighter. He also told me that he uould tell the 
Assistant Chief the same thing and that he uould urite letters about 
his findings to the proper authorities or agencies, and to Public 
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Service Careers, uhich uas the cDardinating agency uith the city of 
Seattle and the Department. This premised letter shoijed up only ^ 
after I had been later disqualified by the fire department doctor. 
The letter, as I indicated before, said that I uas okay and able to 
do the job of a firefighter. 

A couple of days p&ssed before I uas notified to take the last 
half of my physical uhich concerned the eyes, ears, nose, and 
throat. Upon being examined at the Seattle Medical Surgical Clinic 
I uas disqualified by the fire department doctor because of my heart. 
He's a surgeon; he's not a heart specialist, hie had a little 
discussion about this and I asked him if he had taken the other 
doctor *s findings into consideration. He stated to me that the other 
doctor uasn't the fire department doctor and that he uas, thereforR^ 
he made the decision. He also said that I had high blood pressure. 
But I had had my blood pressure taken at Group Health, and the^Chief 
Cardiologist there had said my blood pressure then uas normal. 

I made an appeal to the Civil Service Commission uith facts and 
documented letters. After tuo lengthy discussions, the Civil Service 
Commission found that I had been dealt uith unjustly as far as 
medical examinations uere concerned, and urote a letter to the Fire 
Chief, uho is nou retired, but uho , at that time, uas the chief of 
the department. This letter stated: 

"The Civil Service Ccmmission at its meeting October 2D, 1971 
revieued the report on Randall Hugh Foy, fireman eligible for medical 
examination by the Fire Pension System examiners. After taking 
into consideration other medical reports furnished by Mr. Foy, the 
Commission rejected the examination report of the pension board 
doctors and retains Mr. Foy on the firemen's eligible register." 



The course of the cardiologist * s letter of findings and recommenda- 
tions is questionable. The letter had been dictated soon after the 
examination and sent to the Clinic stena-pool for transmittal to 
the concerned parties. Neither Mr. Foy nor the coordinator of 
the training program received copies although assured by the cardi- 
ologist that they uould. Houever, the Assistant Chief did receive 
the letter soon after the examination; the coordinator uas able to 
obtain a copy of the letter only after a direct request to the Chief 
by City Personnel. This uas some 2^2. ueeks after the examination. 

The Fire Department doctor, in a medical report dated 9/27/71, found 
Mr. Foy's blood pressure to be 16D/1D2, uhile sitting doun. The 
doctor had insisted on taking the blood pressure measurement during 
this heated verbal exchange uith Mr. Foy after the latter had 
challenged the doctor's categorical assertion of Mr. Foy's dis- 
qualification despite the cardiologist 's recommendations . 

In a document signed by the cardiologist at Group Health Hospital, 
dated 12/2/7D, Mr. Foy's bloor" pressure uas recorded as 12D/aD; in 
another letter, dated lD/1/71, Mr. Foy's blood pressure over an 
average of six readings uas recorded as 13D-l^D/a5. According to 
the Merck Manual , Merck Sharp & Dohme Research Laboratories, 1966, 
p. 112, the average blood pressure is 12D/aD. 



In short, I uas finally hired hy the ciiy a^-i%^fi re fighter , 
but a representative from the Firemen's Pension S y i^i^^^^ij^-jQa a e a 
statement that although I had to be hired, I uauld not db covsrsd 
by the Firemen ' s^Pension Board because it relt that I didn't maet 
their standards. In other uords, the Civil Service CGmmission can 
hire me, but it has no control over the coverage by the Pension Board. 

As a result of all this, I've been employed uithout the pension 
coverage for about a y'.3ar and one month. Uith pension coverage I 
ijould have had retirement and disability benefits. This system is 
much more generous than State Industrial, which is what I have nou. 
I am also paying for this coverage out of my oun pocket. 

I am not the only one involved uith this problem. There are 
three of us - tuo blacks and myself, all minorities. I think one 
individual uas supposed to have an abnormal back X ray, and the other 
one uas supposed to have high blood pressure and a hernia. They uent 
through the same procedures I did: they dau specialists, obtained 
documented proof, and then presented this to the Board, the Civil 
Service Commission at the same time I did. Ue went through the train- 
ing program together, and through the same changes and obstacles to- 
gether. So far, ue ' ve come out uith the job, but uith no coverage by 
the Pension System. 

My complaint isn't against the guys I uork uith, of the fellou 
firefighters. I couldn't uork uith a better bunch of guys. A lot of 
them - the ones I uork uith - realize my problem and understand. I'd 
like to make this noted; this all happened under the old administra- 
tion, not the neu one. hie have a neu fire chief and a neu assistant 
chief. 

That's the uay it stands nou. 



According to the Seattle Medical Surgical Clinic cardiologist's 
letter dated 9/1D/71, Mr. Foy had a right bundle branch block, but 
that it uas inconsequential. The University of Washington cardiol- 
ogist's letter dated 12/23/7D also recorded that Mr. Foy uas born 
uith a right bundle branch block. He further stated that, "This 
block uill not affect his ability nor should it affect significantly 
his life." 

The Pension Board found Mr. Foy to be unqualified for coveragb 
under their system because of his heart condition. Houever, accord- 
ing to the booklet put out by the Lau Enforcement Officer's and 
Firefighter ' s Ret irement System, Minimum Medical and Health Standards , 
1972, Section J.l:c(2), a right bundle branch block, as uell as 
other conductive defects, "occurring as isolated findings are not 
unfitting uhen cardiac evaluation reveals no cardiac disease." 
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ADDENDUM 

Randall Fay's fight uith, first, the Seattle Fire Department, 
and then uith the Firemen's Pension Board, is not, by any means, an 
isolated incident. In an article from the Seattle Times, written 
by Lyle Burt, the farmer Assistant Fire Chief said that it uas "diffi- 
cult and sometimes impossible for small men to do the tasks required 
of fire fighters." This statement uas made in response to criticism 
aimed at the Public Employees Retirement Board by principally 
Asian Americans and Chicanos. The retirement board subscribed to a 
height requirement of S'S" for firemen. Houev/er, Mr. Thomas F. 
Hanley, Secretary of the Civil Service Commission, in a letter to 
the Lau Enforcement Officer's and Firefighter's Retirement System, 
stated that the retention of the height requirement uould be a 
"perpetuation of institutionalized racism based on past restrictive 
hiring policies*" After the hearing, the Retirement Board did not 
adopt the 5'fl" height requirement. 



COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. That there be a complete investigation of the Firemen's 
Pension Board^s ruling on the case of Randall Foy and other minorities 
by the State Human Rights Commission. 

2. That the Mayor of Seattle and the City Council be called to 
seek remedy to this problem. 

3. That a formal charge be filed through the Governor ' S: Of f ice 
against the State Firemen's Pension Board for immediate revieu and 
remedy. If this route is not possible, court action should be pursued. 

That the position of Firemen Pension doctor be eliminated 
and that applicants be given examinations by City Health Department 
physicians and that applicants be alloued to consult physician 
specialists of their choice for certain required health aspects. 

5* ThFjt minorities be represented on the Firemen's Pension 
Board . 

6.1 That the Firemen's Pension Board policies, regulations, and 
procedures be reviewed for any disparate treatment. 



The average height of Asians is estimated at 5 '6"; the average 
height of Chicanos is estimated at 5'7". 
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PHYSICIAIMS 

Dr. Archimedes Garcia 



I graduated in 1958, from the University of Santa Tcmas in the 
Philippines. I had my residency training at the University of the 
East, and after that I uent into private practice in pediatrics and 
internal medicine far six years in the Philippines. I came tc Seattle 
far the purpose of furthering my studies so that I might go back to 
my people and help them. 

I liked it in Seattle, so I tried to find hospital employment 
but I uas turned doun everywhere. I have applied at Ballard, Univer- 
sity, Providence, Doctors, Virginia Mason, Cabrini, and Children's 
Orthopedic Hospitals. They said, "Dr. Garcia, I'm sorry, but you are 
unable to practice because you don't have a license." Many times I 
have been told that I cannot do some therapeutic procedure because the 
hospitals are afraid that they uill be sued since I do not have a 
license. For example, at one hospital, they said that I might do 
something while on duty and that they might be sued if the patient 
died. 

In order to get a license to practice medicine and into hospital 
training, you must pass a special examination, designed for foreign 
medical graduates. The kind of examination they give us is terribly 
hard. There uere only four to five out of thirty-five uho passed 
the examination uhen I took it. The mortality rate is probably 
about 8D-9D%. The examination is discouraging foreign doctors uho 
uant to practice in the United States. In that uay they are depriv- 
ing us of applying our training to private practice here. There are 
arouno thirty doctors here in Seattle uho are not doing the job for 
uhich they uere trained. There a doctor uho has been a dishuasher 
for tuo years; there is one uho is a busboy; and several are in jani- 
tor uork. 

I cannot get a job to practice medicine. Uhen I apply for other 
kinds of jobs, for example, medical technician, I can't get them 
either even though I am qualified. The common reason given is that 
ue are over-qualified, hie have been told that at practically every 
hospital. For example, immediately after arrival here in Seattle, 
I filed an application at Group Health Hospital. After eight months 
I sau in the papers that there uas a position open there for a tech- 
nical assistant. LIhen I uent to see about it, they told me that they 
found somebody more qualified. Later, I found out that he uas not 
''^ven a physician. 



The Educational Council for Foreign Medical Graduates Examination 
(ECFMG) must be passed by foreign medical graduates uho are seeking 
a position as an intern or resident in a hospital in the United 
States. 
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At present I am laaking far any hospital jab. The best thing 
far me to do noij is take any jab, even dishuashing . I uouldn^t like 
the jab, and that is uhy I have came before you to ask the Asian 
American Advisory Council to help us get some job that is at least 
allied to our profession uhile ue are preparing for the board examina- 
t?.Dn. 

I have a family here. I have four kids, and it's hard to stay in 
a foreign land without anything to do. I*m not ashamed to tell you 
that I'm on uelfare. I am receiving food stamps, and my apartment is 
subsidized • 

There is no uay of going back to the Philippines* Uhere uould I 
go to get the money for our transportation? 

In the Philippines ue uere led to believe that the United States 
bjas in great need of foreign physicians. In fact, the Philippines is 
trying to make a training program for foreign medics so that they can 
get the same training as U.S. physicians. 

There are tuo suggestions I am offering* One is to notify the 
American Embassy in the Philippines about the examinations and employ- 
ment so that other doctors will not have to experience the same 
thing that ue have. The other is to help us get allied medical jobs 
uhile ue are preparing for the examination. 

DR. GARCIA, IS THERE ANYTHING THAT MIGHT BE DIFFERENT I(\l THE 
MEDICAL TRAINING BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE PHILIPPINES? 

I don't think there is any difference: ue are using the same 
language and the same textbooks. They say that the difficulty in 
hiring is the language barrier, but all Filipino doctors that took 
the examination passed the English portion. I don't think language 
barrier is really the problem. 

***** 

Dr. Manuel Ramos 



I am Dr. Ramos, a graduate from the Philippines. I came to 
Seattle about one year ago. I had finished my training there but had 
not practiced, Ue are having problems in obtaining jobs and passing 
the examinations. Ue thought that ue could make an appeal to the 
proper authorities to see if ue could obtain uork that is at least 
allied to our prof ession . One of my appeals is that the government 
do something regarding this lack of paramedical jobs. For instance, 
ue should be given priority for such jobs as medical technician, 
therapist, and other allied medical jobs. Another item of our appeal 
is to request that ue be given the privilege of taking the state 



examination or the examinatian far foreign dactars. On the basis 
□f the information I have, the doctors uho take the regular examina- 
tions do better than the doctors uho take the foreign doctors examina- 
tion. 

* + * + * 

Dr. Uilma Naguit 

I am Dr. IMaguit. I have been here quite a feu years more than 
these gentlemen have been. I am nou uorking in research at the 
University of Washington, but I have also experienced the things that 
the preceding tuo doctors have. 

From my oun experience > the European doctors do not have as 
many problems as Asians. I am acquainted uith European physicians 
uho are employed in the Pharmacy Department. I have knoun of a 
number of other European doctors uho might have come here as fellous 
from their oun universities. Eventually, many of the European doctors 
are able to uork in the clinical aspects of medicine or at least uith- 
in the medical field. 

There uas a question regarding differences betueen the training 
of medical students in the Philippines and this country. I tliink 
that ue do not have any differences in the medical training of 
students. In certain fields there might be a difference because there 
might be diseases that are more prevalent in this country than in 
China, Japan, or India, but uith regards to the therapeutic approaches, 
I think all the countries are about the same. 

***** 

Dr. Charu Mati Rao 



I got my M.D. in India and did my postgraduate uork at the 
University of Pennsylvania. I uas trained as an obstetrician/gyne- 
cologist and pediatrician. Right nou I am a general practitioner, 
emphasizing family planning and natural childbirth. I came to the 
United States in 1951, and I have lived in the area for about five 



"...The Educational Council for Foreign Medical School Graduates 
uill issue a certificate to a foreign medical graduate uho has the 
requisite educational background and uho has achieved a score of 
at least 75 on the licensure examination administered by the 
authorities of the State of California." Quote from note received 
by Philippine Embassy from State Department (February Zk, 1972). 

In California, a foreign medical graduate may take and pass the 
California State Medical Examination and receive a license to practice 
in California. This not permitted in the state of Idashington. 
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years - first in Auburn, and far this past year, in Kent. 

My main concern is that although I have my license to practice 
here I am not allcujed to take a patient to the hospital, nor am I 
alloued to practice in hospitals. 

I had tried several times to get my license, but each time I 
had failed. Finally, a former medical examination revieuer helped 
me pass the exam by sticking my examination paper in the middle of 
the pile. You see, there tuas one man who ualked by the people taking 
the test and marked doun the numbers of the tests being taken by 
people uho looked foreign. Because my paper uas placed in the middle 
of the pile, the examiners could not tell that it uas my paper. Thus, 
I passed the exam. The revieuer reviews the test uhile it is in 
progress. It is the doctors uho actually grade the test. 

I uanted to get an investigation started on this matter. I 
have asked the governor to do something about it, but nothing has 
happened. Even the revieuer has been kept from saying anything. 

From 1961 to 196^, I uorked in several hospitals in the Seattle- 
Tacoma area. They included Providence, Cabrini, Doctors, IMorthgate, 
Seattle General, Stimson-Cobb Building, Tacoma General, and Pierce 
County. I uent back East for a uhile and came back to this area 
uhen I got married. UJhen I returned I could find no jobs, not 
even in the hospitals in uhich I had uorked. Many people and some 
doctors told me to go back to my oun country. 

In 1968, KTNT-TU from Tacoma intervieued me about the situation 
of the foreign doctors. The TU program uas never released to the 
public even though it had been completed. There is also a reporter 
from a neuspaper uho has been trying to print my story for about a 
year, but he cannot get it printed. 

My number of patients has been getting less and less. If one 
of my patients needs to go to e hospital for treatment, and uants me 
to continue to attend her, then she is told to go to some other 
hospital. If she has to go to the hospital, then she is told to 
find another doctor. I cannot treat her. This is really hard for 
the patient because it means that she has to go to a neu doctor 
uhom she may not really knou or trust. The hospitals in the Seattle- 
Tacoma area uill not let me go into the hospitals. This has happened 
to me in about tuenty hospitals. I am also not alloued to join the 
King County Medical Society or the King County Medical Bureau. 

□ne of my patients uas going to have a baby. It uas a breech 
baby. I tried to get her into a hospital to make sure that the 
facilities uere available if she needed them. The hospital uould 
not accept her because she uas my patient. I finally had to deliver 
the baby in my office. Both the mother and the baby came out fine, 
but this type of action by the hospital tends to discourage more 
patients from coming to see me . 
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Another example of this type of discrimination occurred uhen four 
doctors from Lakeuood tried tn talk a former patient of mine into 
writing bad things about me. He had come in to the emergency room 
one night a{ v^er bRing in a bad accident. I had fixed his uounds and 
injuries. bJhen the doctors asked him to do that, he told them that 
he had liked my servyice and that he uas uell satisfied uith it. 
He said that if it had not been for me, he uould not have this 
beautiful face today. He told them to go jump in the lake. 

I have asked the hospitals uhy they uill not let me practice 
there, but they uill not tell me. They say there is something in 
my records, but I knou there is nothing. I uas surprised that ewen 
the Seat tle-Tacoma hospitals uhere I uorked before uould not accept 
me for a job. 

Many people and doctors say that foreign doctors should go to 
smaller touns to practice medicine because that is uhere the need is. 
I have some friends uho are foreign doctors uho have gone to small 
touns, but they ha\je come back because they did not like the touns. 
The small touns seem to be even more discriminatory and prejudiced 
than the bigger cities. Besides, many of the foreign doctors are 
trained as specialists and staying in a little toun is a uaste of 
talent. They cannot practice the type of medicine that they have 
spent years learning. 

Some foreign doctors are forced to uork as paramedics, even 
though their training has been as a physician, because they may not 
practice medicine on their oun. If foreign doctors uork like 
slaves and do not ask for more than just a small portion of uhat 
they should get, then they art. okay. But, as soon as they begin to 
stand up for their oun rights, then they are bad. 

Most hospitals accept government money and therefore cannot 
really be called private hospitals. If they have government money 
and get tax exemptions, then they have forfeited their privileges 
of being a private hospital. They have our tax money. Also, if a 
patient receives federal assistance for medical expenses, then the 
patient has the right to go to the doctor and hospital of his 
choice. But this is not true here. Only certain doctor's patients 
are alloued to go to certain hospitals. If the doctor is not of the 
elite, then the patient cannot go to the hospital, and the doctor 
cannot practice there. For instance, Tacoma Ualley General Hospital 
is a public hospital, but it uill not accept my patients. 

Most of my patients are uhite, because most of the people in 
the area are uhite, but I also have some American Indian and my kind 
of Indian patients. Same of them are on uelfare. I take care of many 
of the poor people uho are not able to pay for their medical expenses. 
I have given up thousands of dollars of service to help them. But 
the numbers of patients coming to see me are going doun because I 
cannot refer them to hospitals even if they need to go. 

***** 
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Dorothy Cardava 

The Filipino dnctnrs after hawing come here are told tun thingso 
One is that they could go back to the Philippines. But, that takes 
money and where uould they get the money? The other is that medical 
education isn't the same here as in the Philippines, that they have 
to go to school, or that they have to take an examination. 

At a meeting of the Filipino doctors last month, one of the 
doctors uho had failed the test said, "You have to take several 
months off in order to pass the test." Nou, if a man has a family 
to support, uhat can he do? Hou uould he have time to study? He 
uould uorry about hou his family uas going to live. 

While the doctors speak and understand English, one of the 
problems in the test uas the language of the technical terms. It 
uasn't that they didn't have the technical skills, it uas the uay in 
uhich the test uas uritten. 

Filipino doctors are alloued to do extraordinary uork \iihen they 
are hired as technicians. One of the first doctors uho got a job 
as a technician uorked for nothing for a ueek or tuo , just to prove 
that he uas capable. 

A Filipino dentist in a dental clinic found out that some of the 
people uho uere uorking uith him uere kids out of high school. So 
he asked, "Ldhat are you earning?" He found out that some uere earning 
more than he uas uith less education and knouledge than he had. He 
quit. He*s doing private uork right nou. 

There are Filipinos uorking in hospitals uho have just not 
told anybody they are dcctors. They accepted jobs as technicians 
because that uas the only uay they could get into the hospital. They 
do have another choice: they could uork as busboys or dishuashers. 
Some of the Filipino doctors are practicing in some little toun uhere 
no other doctor uould go. But there, they are finally doing something 
they uant to do, that they have been trained to do. 

There is a movement nou touard training paraprof essional 
medical people because of a need for medical people in this state. 
Nou this really gripes me because you have, on one hand, the need 
to take people uho have nc skills and train them to do technical 
things; and, on the other hand, you have people uho have the skills 
but are not alloued to uork. 

The largest group of professionals that any country has sent to 
the United States uere the Filipinos, many of uhom are medical 
people. Ldhy didn^t someone tell them that this is the uay they uould 
be treated here? If they had knoun, many uould not have come or 
uould have been better prepared. But nou they are here and they are 
stuck uith it. 
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COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. That the Asian American Advisory Council communicate uith 
the American Embassy in the Philippines urging the discouragement of 
Filipino physicians from emigrating to the United States until dis- 
criminatory barriers are removed. 

2. That the Philippine Consulate and government be urged to 
aid in the removal of these barriers. 

3. That the state of liJashington adopt the California statute 
allouing foreign medical doctors to take the State medical examination 
for a Washington license; that the AAAC urge the Governor to aid in 
this effort. 

That the ECFMG examination be eliminated and foreign medical 
graduates be alloued to pass the same examination as U. S. medical 
graduates . 

5. That there be an investigation by the State Human Rights 
Commission of State procedures in the administration of the ECFMG 
examination. More specifically, the State should investigate the 
allegations made by Dr. Mati Rao uith regard to racial bias and further, 
inquire of the Governor as to uhy there uas no response to her letter 

of complaint. 

6. That there be an investigation of medical institutions to 
see whether they do or do not provide uork for foreign medical 
graduates and to ascertain uhether discrimination is practiced and 
uhether Europeans are given preferential treatment. 

7. That there be an active recruitment of Asian physicians into 
governmental medical institutions (including technical positions). 

B. That there be an investigation into the procedures and 
criteria for the granting of hospital privileges to licensed physicians. 
Further, and specifically, uhy uas not Dr. Mati Rao alloued hospital 
privileges? 

9. That the AAAC communicate uith KTNT-TU and request a vieuing 
of the filmed intervieu uith Dr. Mati Rao uhich uas not aired. 
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POSTAL SERUICE 

MasaQ Tomita 



I believe the Postal Service is the second largest employer of 
Asians in Seattle. I uould like to relate some of the expericnrr.es I 
have had in the Postal Service, especially in the area of promotions. 

I began uorking at the post office in March, 1950. That^s uhan 
the bulk of the Japanese and Chinese entered the Postal Service. My 
current level of employment is the same as my entry level; I have 
not had a promotion in' 23 years. In the last five year^, since 1968, 
I have applied for at least five promotional positions. Each time 
I uas not selected. In each case I felt that I uas equally or more 
qualified than the person uho got the position. 

One position I had applied for and had been rejected uas in 
the personnel office. There is not a singl .^ minority person in the 
personnel section. I brought up an official complaint and the case 
uent all the uay to liJashington , D.C. The final decision of rejection 
of v,he complaint uas made by the Assistant Postmaster General. 

I feel that as a result of my action in bringing a complaint 
to the Postmaster, I have no more prospects for advancement. The 
reason I believe this is so is that the last position for uhich I 
submitted a bid uas given to the Postmaster's godson. Everybody I 
kneu thought I uas more qualified, had more education, and more 
experience. I could tell you of several such cases. Liithin the 
Postal Service there aren^t many Asians that are uilling to step 
foruard and relate their experiences. 

I served tuo years on the Equal Employment Opportunity Committee. 
To me, the uhole EEDC uas a farce. All they did uas talk a lot. I 
used to go to the Regional Conferences. Ldhen I uent to Portland, I 
came back feeling very, very good. But that uas the end of it. 
Nothing happened; nothing came out of all that rhetoric. That's one 
of the things about the Post Office Service I'm quite unhappy 
about . 

I am not nou on the EEO committee. The uay the thing was set 
up, the members rotated every six months, but I uas in there for 
tuo years. I guess there uas no other Asian uilling to step forth 
and volunteer to be on the committee. There '^ a lot of people I 
talked to: the Japanese say, "shikataganai , " " or "LJhy go through all 



Positions applied for: 1) Personnel Assistant (tuice); 2) Safety 
Officer; 3) Office Assistant; k) EEO Counsellor; and 5) Data 
Technician. 



"Shikataganai" : a passive resignation to an undesirnble outcome. 
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that trauble?" But I am a person and naive enough tn think that ue 
should have equal apportunity. The second generation people should 
pave the uay for the future generations so that they uill not have to 
face uhat the second generation faced in the Post Office Service, 

WHAT POSITION DO YOU HOLD IIM THE POST OFFICE IIM SEATTLE (\)OliJ? 
I have been an accounting clerk since March, 197Q, 



WOULD YOU TALK ABOUT THE OTHER CASES YOU MENTIONED? 

The Post Office advertises a position and people bid for the 
job, A Chinese fellou uho bid for a position uas very upset 
because a uornan that he had trained got the position. He came to me 
and asked, "What can you do about this?" I uent to the EEOC officer 
and ue both uent to talk to the supervisor, but he did not replace 
the white uoman although he did create another job for the Chinese 
fellouj. 



AMONG ASIAN AMERICANS, WHO HOLDS THE HIGHEST POSITION IN THE 
POST OFFICE HERE? 

A Chinese American uho is the Assistant Carrier Superintendent 

in the West Seattle office. He's at grade 11 right nou. 



HAUE YOU ANY KNOWLEDGE OF THE KIND OF EV/ALUATION YOU HAVE HAD IN 
THE TIME YDU'UE BEEN THERE? 

Yes, uhen I brought the official complaint. The evaluation is 
graded on the basis of points. I asked the people hou many points 
I had but I didn't get a breakdoun until after I had a four-hour 
hearing uith the Civil Service Commission. At the regional office 
I asked for a summation of my credit points. Their estimate of all 
my points added up to more than uhat I had received officially. 

THE REGIONAL OFFICE ESTIMATE WAS HIGHER THAN WHAT YOU ACTUALLY 
RECEIUED? 

They had not included my education points because I didn't urite 
it on my application since my personnel folder had all my education 
background. But, they said, "Oh, ue don't look at your personnel 
folderJ' 



HAUE YOU PERSONALLY TRAINED INDIVIDUALS WHO THEN WERE PROMOTED 
ABDUE YOU? 

Yes, occasionally I have. I trained one uoman in the position 
of Postal Data Technician. At that time I uas the Acting Supervisor 
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□ f that flDor far ane year, so I had to be the teacher. I never re-- 
ceived training. I had to learn it by myself. 



YDU REFERRED TO THE EQUAL EMPLOYMENT aPPDRTUNITY COMMITTEE UN 
UHICH YDU SERUED FDR TUD YEARS. lilHAT DID YDU DD? 

Lie had to urite the uhale plan of action. Lie intervieued 
people Ljho uere knouledgeable about discrimination and urote up a 
plan of action. 

lilHD MAKES THE DECISIONS ON PROMOTION? IS THERE A PERSONNEL 
BOARD THAT MAKES THE RECOMMENDATIONS? 

Yes, there is a personnel board, but there again, there isnH 
a single minority on that. 



HOU MANY PEOPLE ARE ON THE BOARD? 

There are tuo boards - the Promotional Board and the Interim 
Board. liJhen you come to an intervieu, they select most of the people 
from the personnel section. There uould be four different people 
every time* 



IS THERE ANYTHING IN YOUR RECORD THAT MIGHT BE INTERPRETED AS 
BEING POOR PERFORMANCE AND MAY ACCOUNT FOR YOUR NOT BEING PROMOTED? 

I uas one of the first recipients of the superior performance 
auard.j^ I have received auards and training certificates and passed 
tests. 



DO YOU HAUE ANY INFORMATIOI^l ON THE TURNOVER OF ASIANS AS COMPARED 
TO WHITES IN YOUR PARTICULAR DEPARTMENT? 

No, I don^t have access to that kind of record. There's only 
about 12 people in our section and some have service of maybe 20 
years or more. So there's not much of a turnover there. 



HOlij MANY ASIANS HAV/E BEEN LEFT AT ENTRY LEUEL POSITIONS AND HOliJ 
•MANY HAWE BEEN PROMOTED AS COMPARED TO THE CAUCASIANS? 



1) Superior performance auard ($50), August, 1961; 2) Suggestion 
auard ( $30) , November , 1970 ; 3) Passed electro-mechanical test , 
February, 1963; ^) Passed Supervisor test, October, 1968; 5) 
Certificate of Postal Management Development, September, 196B. 
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I don^t have that inf DrmatiDn. If you urite to the EEQ officers 
they may give you the figures. 

YDU»UE BEEN UQRKING AT THE PDST OFFICE FDR 23 YEARS. DD YDU 
THINK YOU ARE LAGGING BEHIND IN LlJAGES AS COMPARED TD THE UHITES?? 

Nd. liJe have set increases throughout 12 different steps. It 
doesn't make any difference uhat job you have, you get your 12 raises. 

COMMITTEE RECGMMENDATIDNS 



1. That the Asian American Advisory Council request the Postal 
Service's EEDC plan of action for revieu and obtain information uith 
regards to problems mentioned in the testimony. The information 
desired uould be data on the numbers of minorities on the uork force, 
the positions held, their lengths of service, the number of pro- 
motions, etc. If revieij of the plan of action and statistical data 
bear out the testimony, the AAAC should pursue vigorous attempts at 
rectification, including a possible class action suit for disparate 
treatment of Asians. 

2. That minority representatives be placed in the Personnel section 

to interview applicants or bidders and on Promotion and Interim Boards. 
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ALASKAN SALMON CANNERIES 

Nemesio Daminga 

I am an elected member of the Board of the International 
Longshareman " s Union, Local 37, which represents the Filipinos in 
Alaska. I have been a union delegate since 1966 and have been in 
canneries for five seasons. I have been blacklisted since 197D for 
unspeci f ied reasons. I uould like to break up my pre sentation in 
three parts: one is treatment of Filipinos in the csnneries; tuo, 
the Filipinos and other minorities in the pecking order; and three, 
my oun experience in being brounlisted from canneries. 

The general treatment of Filipinos can be summarized as segre- 
gated living, preferential treatment and arbitrary rules. In terms 
of segregated living, the bunkhouses are a good example. Most Filipi- 
nos' bunkhouses are barracks. It's a long building uith bunks 
stretched across the room. In the year I uas blacklisted in 19 70, the 
State said that this uas a health hazard. liJe can contrast this uith 
the white man^s bunkhouses in which the rooms have ualls. There are 
no more than four people in those rooms. Fraternization betueen the 
white man and the Filipinos is discouraged. The best example is in 
Alitak uhere a relative of the superintendent uas told not to 
fraternize uith the Filipinos. Another example of our living condi- 
tion is that the uhite man has drauers and they have closets; since 
the Filipinos do not have similar bunkhouses, in order to store their 
clothes they have to use boxes that they stick underneath their beds. 
As for closets, ue use nails to hang up our clothes. And the uhite 
man has better drying facilities; this is important because most 
Filipinos are involved in the fish house, cleaning fish, and need 
these facilities because their clothes are the ones that get uet, 
and one of the most uncomfortable feelings is to uork in soggy, uet 
clothes . 

In preferential treatment, I uould like to cite some examples, 
□ne is the construction policy in Alaska. There are canneries in 
varying states of decay and there is continuous construction. 
Uhen the bunkhouses are first constructed the neu bunkhouses are 
given to the uhite man, then the Filipinos move into the bunkhouses 
that the uhite man has vacated, and then the old bunkhouse that ue had 
is torn doun. This is the general policy that is folloued in almost 
all canneries. It is a very rare instance uhere the management uill 
construct the Filipino bunkhouse first. 

Another example of preferential treatment is the drrnking policy 
on the Fourth of July. For some reason, management thinks that 
Filipinos cannot hold their liquor. In the canneries I have been in, 
tuo cans of beer apiece go to the Filipinos uhile the uhite man aluays 
receives close to one case. 

Another example is the position of bull cook. A bull cook is 
defined as the person uho cleans up the area, uhat you might call a 
janitor. In the uhite man's bunkhouse they have, specifically, a 
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bull conk to clean out the bunkhauses, and change their sheets, and 
that is all this man does. In my experience in Alitak and Uganik 
Bay, cur bull cock uas also responsible for helping in the kitchen. 
In seme instances even the kitchen creu ujas used as bull cock. This 
may not seem like a big thing, but consider that the people uho uere 
in charge of cleaning the bathroom and cleaning out the area uere 
also preparing aur food, and this is something that doesn^t happen 
uith the ijhite man. So here ue have somebody cleaning our toilets 
and preparing our food. 

The fourth example is the linen policy. The uhite man, uith his 
bull cook, is provided uith clean sheets once a ueek. Supposedly, 
we have the same privilege but ue have never been so lucky. liJe 
uind up having to uash our oun linen and in a busy season uhere you 
are uorking three days straight, and you may be lucky if you get six 
hours sleep in a period of three days. If you stretch it out to a 
ueek, you can imagine that by the end of that ueek you aren^t going 
to be full of energy to uash your linen. Sometimes if the season 
gets busy you may go through the uhole season uithout clean linens. 

The fifth example is the kitchen facilities. They are different 
betueen the uhite man's and aur bunkhouses. Yau uill find that the 
uhite man's is more modernized than ours. In some instances they have 
dishuashers - c?utomatic dishuashers. They have other facilities 
uhich are not available in our mess halls. 

The sixth example is the baggage searches. In our contract it 
says that management has a right to search our baggage, and even 
have the right to search our rooms - supposedly because these are 
private properties of the management. But the baggage search policy 
is very discriminatory because the Filipinos are the ones uho get 
searched; they feel that Filipinos are the ones that are liquor 
running, and liquor running in Alaska is very lucrative because you 
can sell at $3/fifth for about $kQ a bottle at the end of the season. 
I have yet to see the same policy (of baggage search) applied to the 
uhite man. It is obvious that there are not too many Filipinos that 
are involved in it, and that liquor is coming from someuhere and not 
just coming from the Filipinos. 

A seventh example - one more example of this iDaggage search , is 
the canned salmon. Every year there are cans that are missing and 
the blame for those missing cans aluays go to the Filipinos. Their 
baggage is searched. 

An eighth example uould be hair length. Filipinos uearing long 
hair are automatically subject to all sorts of harassment from 
management. For some reason uearing your hair long for a Filipino is 
not right, uhereas a uhite person uearing long hair is not harassed 
at all. 

A ninth example is bathroom facilities. There is quite a bit 
of difference betueen the uhite man's bathroom facilities and ours. 
You'll find in most of our bathroom facilities that most of the 
toilets don't uork, they don't flush. As for our uashing machines, 
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ue usually get the hand-dauns from the uhite man's bunkhause to uash 
□ur clothes. One reason I feel that there is a big difference betueen 
the bathroam facilities is the fact thst the people that are in charge 
□f funding are all uhite men and so since they have to use their 
□lun facilities, they make sure that those facilities uork; uhereas, 
they only give us token consideration in terms of our bathroom 
facilities . 



The second area that I^d like to talk about is the pecking order 
in Alaska. There are six creus in Alaska, each designated uith certain 
responsibilities. One is management - all uhite. In my five caasons 
in Alaska I sau only one token Asian assistant bookkeeper. Uithin 
management, uould also be included the foreign Japanese uhD come 
over to help let contracts on salmon roe and cold storage salmon. The 
second creu is the machinist creu, uhich is all uhite - the only 
exception I sau uas one native Alaskan carpenter. And then you have 
the beach gang uhich is sometimes mixed. The beach gang is primarily 
a uhite group uho do most of the jobs that the Filipinos are not 
supposed to be doing. They try to distinguish their responsibilities 
from ours. The only uay to describe their job is that they have long 
hours and one of the most lucrative jobs that the Filipinos once had - 
uorking in the uarehouse and longshoring. So jobs that uere once the 
Filipinos' have nou been taken over by the beach gang creu, uhich 
is predominantly white. Then you have the Filipino creu uhich does 
the shit uork in the cannery. They are the ones that clean the fish, 
handle the fish; they are the ones that sueep up the place, clean 
up the place, paint, just about any shit thing you can think of. 
Then you have the native Alaskans uho are used as a source of emergency 
labor. For instance, if there is a prime run on a cannery of salmon, 
rather than bring up additional Filipinos they hire native Alaskans. 
Native Alaskans are lucky in the sense that they don't have con- 
tracts and uhen the management gets shitty about things they can 
leave; uhereas ue have to stay. And then you have the uomen uho, 
I feel, are quickly taking the Filipino's place as the neu nigger in 
Alaska. The reason that I call them this is the fact that much of 
the shit uork that ue are doing is nou being taken up by these 
uomen, and the reason for this is that uomen cannot have contracts. 
They uork by the hour, uhere ue are contracted for a certain length 
of months. 
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Ulithin this pecking order there are certain attitudes that 
develop. Some of these attitudes is uhat I call the "Boy" attitude. 
This is the uhite man looking at the Filipino, the little broun boys 
that help them take care of the things that have to be done, such 
as cleaning the bunk house or cutting the grass in front of their 
bunkhouses. Another attitude that I think management has is that 
Filipinos are la^y. An example of this is that uithin a season there 
is not aluays continuous uork and there are lags uithin the period 
of runs. Most management thinks uhen he sees these Filipinos not 
doing any luork, it just supports the feeling that these Filipinos 
are just plain lazy^ Nou the uhite man has an interesting uay of 
getting around this. Uhat they can do is take apart their machine 
and oil it - and they do this day after day, and they feel like they 
are doing something constructive; uhereas the Filipinos do a lot of 
shit uork. 
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Far example, at Alitak uhen there uas an extremely poor run, ujb 
uent daun to the beach, and uje cleaned up the beach. This particular 
cannery during the uinter ujas used as a king crab cannery, sc there 
uas a lot of trash on the beach that ujbs ujushed up. UJe uould go dcuin 
to break up the beach and thrcuj these shells into the uater during 
the Idu tide and uhen high tide came it uculd uash it up again. 
So the next day, ue uent back and did the same, go duun and clean 
up the beach, thrcu it in the uater, and the next day, ue did the 
same thing all ever again. UJe uculd dc such things in the ujarehcuse, 
too. There uere little boxes which uje would shift from one end of 
the cannery doun to the other end, and then ue ujould be responsible 
for counting those boxes. This kind of meaninglesaS uork - I nan go 
on and on uith this,. Another example, again, cutting grass. There 
is no reason to cut grass simply because it just grous uild. 

Another attitude had to do uith the speed of production. UJhen 
I complained to the superintendent of Alitak about the speed-up of 
production, he said, "LJell I don't understand uhy you Filipinos 
have this grudge of speed-up of production because I've seen pictures 
of Asians in Asia carrying 200 pound packs on their backs on loading 
docks," That uas his attitude touard us. And I believe that this 
attitude is also prevalent in other canneries uhich may not be as 
blatant and racist as the superintendent's. UJe uere half a creu 
doing the uork of -a full creu, and this particular cannery prided 
itself in having produced the most cans uith the least number of 
people . 

bJhite uomen are recruited from the universities, colleges, and 
schools, and are brought up there simply because there are certain 
jobs - let's just take one specific cannery uith tuo and a half 
lines - you need a creu of approximately 70 people. Nou if you uere 
to hire uomen you uouldn't have to hire as many Filipinos and have to 
pay a 2-month contract* These uomen uork only by the hours. There 
uas one uoman uho uas in Uganik uho uas up there for three months 
uho came back uith $3DD* There is no uay in our contract that you 
can get a Filipino and only pay him $3DD for 3 months' uork. They 
uould be getting close to $15DD. So there is the difference there. 
The Filipinos are not considered good enough for the uomen. One 
incident uas reported to me uhere a Filipino uas threatened and 
almost physically hurt by the superintendent uho claimed that this 
one Filipino brother uas getting too friendly uith this one parti- 
cular girl uho happened to be a relative of his. 

The last item in this section that I uould like to talk about is 
that uithin this pecking order, Filipinos are used against the 
advancement of other people - of other minorities that uork in the 
canneries. The uomen are beginning to get more and more of the shit 
jobs that the Filipinos had and I gave you that three month example 
uhere the one uoman uorked three months and only came home uith $300, 
The management continuously points out that they are going to use more 
and more uomen and uhat this does is infuriate more of the old- 
timers seeing that their jobs are threatened. There has really been 
no attempt to bring these tuo groups together into one union. I 
have only heard of one instance uhere the company did encourage the 
-jnion to incorporate these uomen. . 
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The last item I uauld like to talk about is being brounlisted at 
a cannery. My personal experience occurred at Uganik uhen a neu 
operation uas introduced into the cannery. There are nou basically 
three operations uithin the salmon cannery: one is the canning of 
salmon itself, the second is the processing of fish eggs - and most 
of these fish eggs go back to Japan. The third operation ujhich ujas 
fairly neuj in this particular cannery had to do uith cold storage. 
This ujas to take the uhole fish and freeze them, and then ship the 
frozen fish to Japan. In this operation, I felt that I ujas hired to 
do one operation on the cold storage. The canning process is over- 
time. Processing the eggs is covered by another contract, and if you 
are in that particular process then anything outside that is over- 
time. This neuj operation of cold storage uas done in the past by 
the uhite people in other canneries, and this uas covered by another 
contract. My gripe uas that in that particular season, 197D, uje 
uere running only half creuj; and uhat ujas happening to me ujas that 
.not only ujas I supposed to help in the cold storage but afterujards 
I uas supposed to go and help in the other operations. I said that 
you cannot dn this unless you pay me overtime. The company disagreed 
and said you uere hired there to do any kind of uork that they felt 
ujas necessary to run that cannery. And it ujas this disagreement that 
caused my termination. At that time I did not make any stink at 
the cannery except to bring about a meeting at the cannery at 
uhich the superintendent shoued up. This is the background of my 
brounlist ing , the major cause being the disagreement over cold 
storage uork. 

But there uere other incidents uhich happened to other people. 
I uas a union delegate in 1969. Most of the men did come to me for 
some kind of assistance. For instance, uhen they got their pay 
check, they ujould ask me to look over their pay check; ujhen there uas 
a discrepancy they insisted that I go to the office and straighten it 
out because the union delegate ujas supposed to do that. In cases 
where people had to leave for particular reasons, they again asked 
me to represent them since the union delegate ujas supposed to do 
that. And there uere good reasons ujhy many did not trust the union 
delegates. If the management finds someone luho starts sticking up 
for the rights of Filipino ujorkers, their stay ujill be particularly 
short. At present there is no procedure to protect us from broun- 
listing. This is because the reasons the cannery can give for broun- 
listing are very vague in their guidelines. In the letter of termina- 
tion that uas given to me, the reason for termination uas an "unsatis- 
factory attitude." I found out that this ujas the same standard form 
for everyone brounlisted in Alaska - "unsatisfactory attitude." In 
the hearing that folloujed, neither the foreman nor the superintendent 
could give specific reasons ujhy I uas brounlisted. The fact is that 
they needed scapegoats. There uere several people, not only 
ujithin the Filipino creuj, but in the other creujs , that uere beginning 
to stand up for more and more of their rights. In each of these 
creujs they would selectively take people out and brounlist them as 
examples. That's to shou that if you step out of line ynu uon't be 
at the cannery the follouing year. I uas not alloued to return to 
that cannery in 1971. 
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DDES YOUR UIMIDIM IMDliJ HAUE AIMY PQiilER AT ALL IN NEGOTIATING SUCH 
THINGS AS LIViING CQNDITIDNS? 

Right noij ue are limited to just the BCDnamic rights - to get 
some decent uages. The same demands far better living conditions 
that I presented to the union, uere the same ones that uere pre.iBnted 
3D years ago, and very feu qF them have ever been implemented. It 
just shous you that right nouj ue have such a hard time just getting 
decent uages. Tuo years ago ue finally got a pension plan. Many 
of these people have been uorking in the canneries for 3D years and 
those that retired a year before could not get any kind of a 
penF.ion plan and the only reason uie got it was because a staff negoti- 
ator from San Francisco (I .L.lii.LI. ) came up here and helped negotiate 
a contract. liJe have been trying tg get an overtime and a penalty 
time for our union. It uas only tuo years ago that the State passed 
a lau that alloujed a penalty time and an overtime^ rate . bJhen ue try 
to find out Luhy the union is so ueak, ub find that uhatever improve- 
ments ue have had uas through some outside help. It is discouraging 
that every year that goes by, ue see more and more canneries using 
uomen and canneries being modernized so that feuer and feuer people 
from our unions; go to Alaska. 

HAS THE UNIDN CDNTRACTED LABORERS FOR THE ENTIRE CANNIIMG LIIME, 
OR ARE THERE liJOME.N IN THERE TOO? 

The uomen are nou uorking at the patching table. Uihen cans are 
filled, the machine doesn't aluays fill the cans to its limits, and 
the uomen put pieces of saliion in to make it come out to a pound or 
a half pound. I uant to give one other example. I mentioned six 
creus. The most important creu from which the Filipinos have been 
excluded is the machinists creu. I have yet to see any Filipino being 
recruited for these jobs. The journeyman's position for those jobs 
are aluays reserved for those people uho are close friends of the 
superintendent. One year his son, uho uas only 1^ or 15 years old, 
joined the machinists. 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. That the Equal Employment Opportunities Commission investi- 
gate the disparate treatment, as testified, given the Filipinos in 
Alaska salnun canneries. 

2. That the salmon canning industry be required to develop and 
implement affirmative action programs to ameliorate the conditions 
described . 

3. That the Asian American Advisory Council revieu uith the 
cannery uorkers' union possible strategies for effecting increased 
benefits. 
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UNIUERSITY QF UASHINGTDN 

Michael Castillano 

Emplnyment Serwices 

Difficulties uith staff employment exist at the University. In 
the last tuD years, they hired an employment supervisor or ewaluator; 
initially, this person uas black. Later, they hired a Chicane, and 
then an Indian. They disregarded completely the notion of an Asian 
in that position. In the meantime large numbers of Filipino immi- 
grants have been coming to the University for employment. Although 
they have come uith credentials acquired in the Philippines and may 
have acquired permanent resident status, they have been discriminated 
against because of the priorities of the system. 

Ldhile language has been cited as a barrier, I believe that it is 
a dead issue, particularly in the Health Sciences. There are many 
foreign doctors employed there from European countries and they are 
also difficult to understand. The injustice of the thing is that most 
of the Filipino people are qualified in certain areas - Ph.D.'s, 
M.D.'s, and the like - but are generally hired only in the technical 
areas. Then they are given virtually no opportunity to progress 
LJithin the department. 

Last year (January, 1972), I made a study of the 133 Filipino 
employees at the University, taking a sample of employees. Their 
jobs varied from the service-oriented positions up to laboratory 
technicians^ Of those employees surveyed, the average education 
acquired in the Philippines and the United States uas 15.6 years, 
yet the average salary uas only $7,D^D, uith an average employment 
length of ^.5 years. Of those kk employees, 25 had at least a college 
education, and ID had a Masters degree or better. 

A feu of the employees uho are uorking there uant to further 
their education, but because of their uork j.oad, they are not given 
the opportunity to take University courses. In the Dental School, 
there is a dentist uith 13 years of practice from the University of 
the Philippines. She^s an orthodontist and has been there for tuo 
years, but is only getting $^32. Her job title is "Dental Assistant," 
but she's actually making the plates. 

Educational Services 

At the University, there is not only a large increase in the 
number of Filipino immigrants, but also of Chinese. The Linguistics 
Department at the University has not been able to come up uith a 



According to University regulations, employees uho have been 
employed at the University of Washington for six months may take 6 
credits of classes per quarter, free of charge. 



course in English as a Second Language tn help these students. 
Therefore, uje are forced to use the ESL Program in the community to 
supplement the curriculum uhere the University has been delinquent. 
The University uants to run the program uith languaye majors uho are 
not bilingual, but uho are attempting to teach Asian immigrants the 
straight, book-learning kind of English. The jargon that is so 
important for surv/iv/al is left out in that kind of teaching. UJb are 
working together uith a couple of people in the English Department, 
but the people there that are uilling to uork are teaching assistants. 
At this time, ue have about students that ue ' ve identified as 
having difficulty in school because of language problems. It's 
about a 5D-5D split betueen Filipino and Chinese students.- 

Another area of concern is hou the Asian American Studies Program 
is going. I guess it's the critical mass that the UUJ responds to, 
and ue , as Asians, haven't jumped up and doun screaming. Therefore, 
ue're getting the crumbs in terms of uhat ue are allocated from the 
University. It^s getting better, but the kinds of things that ue 
have to do, and the struggle ue have to get the faculty to change 
some ,Df their thinking are discouraging • 

Tuo years ago, ue got a list of graduate students attending the 
University. The list had about 150 "apparent" Asian Americans. 
After ue checked the list, ue found that about ^25 of the 15D uere 
foreign students; they ueren ' t Asian Americans. Further, about 15 
□f that number had already graduated. As Asians, ue get in at the 
undergraduate level and complete the first four years, but up until 
last year there uere only about 25 Asian Americans in the Graduate ^ 
School. I think that this year the figure uill be better than that. 
Many of the brothers and sisters are sitting there thinking, "Uiell, 
that's not too bad." But, uhen they try to get in anyuhere besides 
the social sciences - like Urban Planning, Medical School, or Lau 
School - they'll find out hou difficult it is to be admitted. 



During the academic year 1971-1972, the Asian American Studies Pro- 
gram operated on a- budget of $D but uas supplied secretarial aid, 
materials, and research funds. In 1972-1973, the operating budget 
uas approximately $5DDD. 

According to Juan Juarez, Assistant to the Dean of the Graduate 
School, many of the graduate departments include foreign students 
in their Affirmative Action reports. This gives the false impres- 
sion that there are many American minorities in the departments. 

In Autumn 1972, there uere 275 "Oriental" graduate students at 
the University of Washington. Of these, 209 uere foreign graduate 
students leaving a balance of SG Asian Americans. These 66 com- 
prised 1.0% of the total number of graduate students (6^7^) registered 
that quarter. Appendix N, Policy Statement, Asian and Poverty 

Division of Office of Minority Affairs, May ^, 1973. 
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In the Office of Minority Affairs, the Asian Division uas 
the last one added. Then the schoal decided that ue had left out 
the white folks, so ue nou have Asian students, together uith the 
poor, all the immigrants, and all the ex-felons. It's not that I am 
in Pavor of being exclusionarv/j^ but it's difficult to have to deal 
with all the different groups. Uhen the Office of Minority Affairs 
is working so hard to maintain a posture of pluralism, the other 
departments raise hell about our not having whites in o^r office* 
But, in their departments you don't see any minorities. 

Right nou I'm uith the Resident Release Program.'^ The ones that 
are eligible for the program are short-timers uith less than a year 
to serve. Whites are the only ones being released into the program. 
There are a number of Asians in liJalla Walla, Monroe, and McNeil 
Island, but there hasn't been one Asian released. They are not 
auare of the program. There is really a very lou percentage of 
blacks in the program, about 1D%. Perhaps the program is relatively 
neu, but you can see a pattern being established already. 



According to a preliminary study being conducted by Mr. Juarez, 
the Office of Minority Affairs has uorked uith 116 Asians since 
1968. This represents 16% of the total number of students uho 
have been serviced. The blacks represent 65%, Chicanes 12%, and 
the American Indians 5% of the total. The latter three groups 
have their oun ethnic division offices, uhile the Asian Division, 
handling the second largest ethnic group, must disburse its 
services to the others mentioned as uell. 

In a study conducted by the Office of Minority Affairs in 1970, 
the staff found that the uhite students uho uere in the program 
did not feel that they needed a special uhite counselor. Presently, 
the staff of the Asian and Proverty Student Division consists of 
seven Asians. 

'The Resident Release Program is a program uhich allous for certain 
residents of prisons to attend college. The program began in 1971 
under the auspices of the Office of Minority Affairs and a student 
group. Cons Unlimited. 
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COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. That the Asian American Studies Program at the University nf 
UJashington be allocated appropriate financing in it.o budget to mount 
a greater educational and research thrust. 

2. That the Asian Division in the Office of Minority Affairs 
deal strictly uith Asian problems so that staff efforts uill not be 
diluted by other functions. 

3. That the University require graduate departments to separate 
out foreign Asian students from Asian American students in their 
affirmative action reports. 

^. That the Linguisoj ^r^ Dept'rtment expand and modify its 
curriculum for Asian forbign students to include the teaching of 
English as a Second Language by utilizing bilingual teachers uho may 
be from the Asian community. 

5. That the University provide information on whether the 
Health Sciences has practiced disparate treatment in the employment 
of foreign doctors, by detailing occupations and salaries, appli- 
cations made and rejected, reasons for rejection, etc. 

6. That the University compile statistical information on 
Asian American students to ascertain their specific fields of study 
according to ethnic groupings and student class rank. 
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COLLEGES AND PUBLIC SCHDDLS 

Cesar DeGracia 



I received a B.A. and a 3.S. in education in 1951 and 1952, my M.A. 
in English in 1959 - all from the University of Santo Tam^s in Manila- 
I got my M.A. in speech from thi-d Uiiiwersity of Uashington in 1965. In 
1971, I got my Administrator's credentials which included internships 
at Seattle University and Franklin High School. I have taught school 
For a total of fourteen years: six years in high school in the 
Philippines, one year in college in the Philippines, seven years in 
the U.S. in high schools. I have been teaching English at Renton 
High School for seven years. I am nou in my third year as a part-time 
teacher at Seattle Central Community College, uhere I taught freshman 
and sophomore English and the Fundamentals of English for juniors and 
seniors, and am nou teaching Reading Development for all levels. 

In July of last year, I applied for a full-time teaching jgb at 
Seattle Central Community College. The chairman of the Humanities 
Department encouraged ms to apply for tuo available pasitions - one 
uas instructor in the adult high school^of the college and the other 
was instructor in communication skills. I applied for both positions, 
knouing that I uas qualified for both. I told the chairman that I 
uould be uilling to accept either one of the positions, but that I 
preferred the communication skills position. 

The Board intervieued me a month later. It took a long time 
to schedule the intervieu and it uas a last minute intervieu. I 
thought the intervieu uas to be for communication skills position, 
but after the intervieu, the Board of Intervieuers said that the 
intervieu uas for both positions. 

I didn't meet uith the committee again. It uas a committee of 
teachers that intervieued me. The chairman had told the group that 
I uas uell qualified as a teacher and that I uould be teaching part 
time in the college. The intervieu uas unusual because only tuo 
people really questioned me. The four uomen just listened to my 
qualifications. The question the men asked uere not really to find 
out uhether I uas knouledgeable in my field; they uiere asking hypo- 
thetical questions. The uhole intervieu took about 15 minutes. 



Job description: Emphasis on remedial college-exploratory and adult- 
high school-level reading, language, composition, and literature for 
adults of varying ages and nationalities; demonstrated ability in 
uorking uith students of limited backgrounds; experience in high 
school teaching. 

Job description: Classes in uritten and oral communications in 
vocational-technical program. Masters degree in English preferred. 
Must be eligible for or currently holding a vocational teaching 
certificate on communications. This involves, in addition to the 
training requirements, practical experience in business or industry. 
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DID ANY QF THE PEOPLE ASK YDU TD REPEAT THINGS DURING THE INTERUIEUl 
BECAUSE DF YQUR ACCENT? 

Nd. I have been teaching English far six years. I am a speech 
major and have been teaching in college far tuo year^. If they had 
any Gbjections to my accent, or any deficiency, they a^hculd have 
said something before. 

I uaited for the results of the intervyieu. Just before classes 
started at Franklin High School they notified me^that I uas not one 
of those recommended to the Dean of Instruction. I asked the 
chairman, "Idhy uas I not one of the top three uhen you stated that 
I uas one of the most qualified?" 

He had told me earlier, "Df all the applicants, you are the most 
versatile; you have a speech major, a M.A. in speech, and a M.A. in 
English. You could handle many courses." 

I thought I uas a victim of discrimination, so I uent one 
afternoon to the State Human Rights Commission. I gave them the 
facts and they thought I had a good case. Later, the Human Rights 
Commission told me that I didn't have a case of discrimination 
because the tuo persons that uere selected had comparable qualifi- 
cations. I uas not informed about uhether they had a Masters or a 
Ph.D. or hou many years of teaching experience they had. 

I can't see hou anyone could be better qualified because very 
feu people have more than one Masters for any position. I don't 
see any reason uhy they should say I'm over-qualified because I'm 
teaching in high school and the high school has not considered me 
over-qualified. That I uas not one of the finalists for the 
position in the Adult Education High School burns me up because I 
could have handled it even uith a Masters degree. 



It is customary to recommend the top three candidates to the Dean 
□f Instruction. 

2 

According to the State Human Rights Commission report, "though Mr. 
DeGracia uas not among the top six applicants, he uas a qualified 
minority. " 

* * * * 



ERIC 
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Paula Frial 



I receivyed my B.A. in Education in the Philippines and had four 
years of teaching experience there. I came to the United States and 
earned my Masters in Physical Education at the Univ/ersity of Dregon, 
ujhere I uas a teaching assistant. I taught school for one year in 
Ulisconsin, after uhich I uent to the University of loua for my Ph.D. 
I also uorked there as 2 research assistant. I had an offer ta 
teach at Grinnel College, a prestigious school, like Whitman 
College here in Washington. By July, 1963, I had finished my courses 
at loua, but uas still uorking on my dissertation. I married and 
came to Seattle. 

Altogether I have six years of teaching experience - three 
years at college level and three years at high school, plus tuo and 
a half years of research experience at the college level. I applied 
for teaching jobs in the Seattle Public Schools in 1963, 196^, and 
1955, but nothing came of my applications. I received my Ph#D. in 
1965 and in 1965 I had decided to stay home, rather than seek employ- 
ment . 

In the past tuo years, houever, I have been looking for either a 
teaching position or a position in the area of research, evaluation 
and planning. I uould like to tell you about three jobs that I 
applied for. 

The first position uas that of an evaluation intern. This uas 
in 1971. The job uas to help evaluate a Head Start program and an 
enrichment program. I had had such experience uith these types of 
programs: I uas the head teacher at a day nursery, uhich included 
many lou-income families, and my children attend a private school 
Seattle Country Day School. The job description indicated an M.A. uas 
desirable but not necessary. I did not get the job, but uas informed 
through a letter that the school system uould like to keep my name 
on file for consideration of future positions in the Planning and 
Evaluation Department. 

In October, 1972, I applied for a job as assistant in Health, 
Physical and Recreation Education to the Seattle School District. 
This job uas to assist the specialist in coordinating city-uide 
programs and facilities in Health Education in grades K~12 and in 
providing a liaison function uith girls* physical education and 
athletics. The requirements for this administrative job included a 
valid Washington State Teacher's Certificate, an M.A. in Education, 
and four years teaching experience. Minorities uere encouraged to 
apply for the position* I did not get this job. 

In both cases, I uas not even intervieued. 

The third job uas at the University of Uashington. Because I 

have a Ph.D., I am qualified to teach at the university level. In 

January, 1973, there uas an opening for a Statistician II in 
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Sports Medicine, on a study of problems of skiers. The interv/ieuer 
asked me if kneuj hauj to ski. I said, yes, that this was my first 
year as a skier. During the interv/ieuj, the intervieujer said the 
ski experience uas preferred, but not required. Later, hcuevyer, 
that was given as the reason for rejecticn. He said that I did not 
ski ujell enough for the position. This uias in contradiction to 
uihat had been told to me previously. It's difficult to understand 
why a statistician position requires good skiing ability. 

There are other examples of such experiences in my job hunting, 
but, these are my main complaints. In reading the requirements for 
the job, there is already a self-screening process. From past 
experience, often the actual work of the job does not really require 
all what the requirements ask for. In all these jobs that I applied 
for,. I know vei-y well that I am qualified for them, but I never got 
them. 



COMMITTEE RECDMME(\JDATIQIMS 



1. That there be a r/iview of affirmative action programs at 
Seattle Central Community' College and the Seattle School District. 

2. That there be a review of profile of Asian employmant at 
Seattle Central Community College and the Seattle School District. 

3. That the State Human Rights Commission provide the Asian 
American Advisory Council with complete information on their review 
□f Mr. DeGracia^s cases to determine the factors contributing to the 
"no probable cause" conclusion. If this is unsatisfactory, the AAAC 
should ask for a re-investigation of Mr. DeGracia's complaint. 

^. That Seattle Central Community College be requested to 
include non-white faculty on the interviewing team. 



ERLC 
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INDUSTRY 

Ricarda Farinas 



I uas born in the Philippines and came hereto schnnl in 1952. 
The fact that I uas born in the Philippines and have an accent, I 
believe, has hampered acceptance into American society. In 1568 I 
became an officer in the United States Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. 

liJhen I first came here in 1952, I started school at the University 
of Washington. I came as a graduate Gti dent having finished college 
in the Philippines. I had been a school teacher there in elementary 
and high schools. Before I began my situdies at the University I uas 
confronted uith the big problem of hou to finance my studies. I 
took jabs like mouing lauins, washing ujindous, and so on. I uas not 
the only one uith this problem. While going to the University I 
aluays had a part-time job - uashing dishes for the student coop 
houses, and being paid SDij an hour. This uork uas the only kind of 
job that I could get. 

I graduated in 1954 uith a Bachelors degree in Business 
Administration. My first employment opportunity uas uith the National 
Bank of Commerce; there uere pos'itions open in the foreign exchange 
department. This job uas called to my attention by the Philippine 
Consulate and they requested an intervieu for me. I uas intervieued 
by Personnel, and I sensed that I didn't have a chance during the 
intervieu. The intervieuer couldn^t look me straight in the face, and 
I felt he uasn*t sincere. He could hardly uait far me to finish so 
I could get out of his office. That uas the first time in Seattle 
that I really felt discriminated against. 

In search of a job in 1955, I ualked from Smith Touer to East 
Marginal Way to get to Isaacson Steel Company. Fortunately, one of 
the superintendents there at the time uas a uhite man uho , during his 
younger days, had been a neighbor to a Filipino family. He uas an 
orphan and the Filipinos had helped take care of him. So I started 
uorking for Isaacson Steel Company in 1955. At first I uorked in the 
office. Then I requested the transfer because I uasn't given any 
chance for promotion or for a pay increase. 

So I became a helper or a rigger in the steel yard at Isaacson. 
Then, a year and a half or tuo later, I became a crane operator. 
My job uas to super\/ise loading and unloading and dispatching of 
steel and building materials. I had this job for 8/2 to 9 years. It 
uas a good job. There uasn't any promotion except for the increment 
pay and fringe benefits. 

During my time as lead man in the steel yard, there urre a 
number of people that uere assigned to my shop, or to my department. 
After 6 months to a year of being uith me, learning the routine of the 
job, these people uere soon assigned to some other kind of job. I 
can remember a high school graduate uho uas pulled out from the steel 
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yard, put into apprenticeship training, and a year later became an 
assemblyman making 5D-GD(j an hour mere than my salary. 

This kind cF thing happened many times. There uere a lot of 
youngsters - mostly high school graduates that came to the steel 
yards and uere offered promotional opport unities • But I uould never 
progress, so I confronted the office manager. I requested that I be 
put on another assignment, expecially in the office. They couldn't 
deny me the opportunity because I kneu there uas a vacancy. They 
said that I didn't have experience in this line of ijork, that they 
could offer less pay, and that six months or a year later, adjustments 
for a proper rating could be made. The offer I uas given at the 
time uas $1DD less than my shop pay. I didn't accept the position. 
After that, a uhite fellou uho had graduated from high school uith 
some bookkeeping background in school uas given the job uith full pay. 

I left Isaacson, not necessarily because I did not like the job, 
nor necessarily because I uasn't given the promotional opportunity, 
but because I developed a skin allergy due to the steel. The foreign 
dust that came along uith the box cars of steel had given me some 
skin irritation all the time, and I had gone through a lot of medi- 
cation and skin specialists. I had to quit and uent to uork at the 
Boeing Company. 

At Boeing I had to start all over again as a uarehouseman . 
This uas in 1966. Houever, the skin irritation just folloued me. 
I uas still dealing uith the same problem. I uas able to get a 
transfer to East Field uhere I uorked in the environmental control 
area uhere everything uas dust free. It uas still uarehouse uork 
but I uorked uith different products or items such as diodes, 
resistors, capacitors, uhich needed to be dust free. I uorked 
there almost four years until 1968, uhen I came to the E.E.Q.C. 
office . 



CAI\J YDU SAY SOMETHING ABOUT DISCRIMKMATIDIM AT BDEIIMG? 

□ne of the most discriminatory experiences I had at Boeing was 
in terms of promotion or assignment of jobs. The fact that you 
are a senior employee doesn't necessarily mean that you automatically 
get the promotion or assignment to a better job. Uhen the super- 
visors noted that there uas going to be an opening for higher 
position, they uould assign a minority to a different kind of job, or 
transfer him to another department, temporarily. This is legitimate. 
They deter you from getting that position. Then a uhite man uould 
be gradually trained for that position so that uhen the minority came 
back from temporary assignment, that uhite person uould be fully 
trained. You don't have a chance to get that position regardless of 
hou senior you are over him, regbrdless of qualifications and 
capability. 



DLIRKMG THE THREE OR FOUR YEARS YDU bJERE AT BDEKMG, DID YDU GET 
AIMY PRDMDTIOIM? 
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No, only grade increases uhich everybody received. 

CDULD YDU TELL ME DF OTHER INSTANCES DF UNEQUAL EMPLGYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES? 

I want to mention the Yakima Furniture Company uJhere the majority 
of the production workers are Filipinos. I was informed by my father 
and uncle who are working there that they are only getting paid a 
starting salary. Whites are given a $2.5D starting salary, but Fili- 
pinos are paid $1.85 for doing exactly the same kind of work. As a 
matter of fact, the Filipinos put out more than the white person next 
to them. 



lilHAT CAN THE E.E.D.C. DO TO RECTIFY THIS HIND OF INEQUITY? 

We can take complaints from these people. I want to mention that 
an organization now can file a complaint on behalf of an aggrieved 
party who has been discriminated against in terms of employment or pro- 
motion, or increase in pay, and so on. 

WHY CAN^T THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT BE THE ADUOCATE? 

There has to be a person who has to stand right up and declare 
himself aggrieved upon. In order far us to act against an individual 
employer, there must be a complainer. An association or a body, like 
the JACL , the Filipino Community, can file a complaint on behalf of 
the person. 



GENERAL 

Lisa MocDrra 

(Ms. MacDrro's testimany centered arDund the emplayment difficulties 
□f the Asians, especially the Filipinos, uho came in the Emplcyment 
□ppcrtunity Center (EDC), where she is employed. The follouing are 
examples of the complaints and situations which she has encountered). 



1. liJe uere going to refer a Filipino doctor for a position as 
a surgical technician at Virginia Mason Hospital. He is qualified 
for that position. Houevyer, Virginia Mason indicated past problems 
uith Filipino doctors uho uere employed there, as uere surgical 
technicians. They supposedly ueren't folloujing orders in the operat- 
ing room. [\]ou, the hospital has made it a practice not to hire any 
Filipino doctors. 

2. liie ha\ye talked to the personnel people at Providence Hospi- 
tal about a case concerning a Filipino man uho had uorked in California 
as a laboratory technician. Right nou he's uorking at Prowidence as 

a janitor. liJe told them that he had technical qualifications, that 
he's had experience in the Philippines, and four months experience 
in California uhere he's registered. Uhen ue asked if Providence 
could employ him 'in some kind of position in the labs, they said, 
'^Uell, ue can't because he's not registered in bJashington." Then 
ue said, "Since you are training people to be lab technicians, 
uhy couldn't he be first in line behind these people uhen a 
position opens?" 

3* We've had problems uith Seattle First National Bank, especially 
uith a particular personnel officer, lile uanted to fill a management 
trainee position uith an Asian but the personnel officer seemed to 
uant a "super Asian." hie screened all applicants before referral 
to the bank for an intervieu. One applicant uas pretty uell quali- 
fied for the managiement trainee position. I advised him before the 
intervieu that he should not be reticent about his capabilities. He 
didn^t get the job. After that ue sent tuo more Asian applicants, 
but they didn't get the job, either. 

Dina Valentine 



Ms. Valentine's testimony focused on her employment at Boeing. 
There, she felt that other individuals employed by Boeing, many of 
uhom she had trained previously, uere given an opportunity to be 
trained for advancement. Such opportunities uere not provided for 
her or other Asians. 

She also stressed the need to recognize Asians as a minority and 
as rightful recipients of aid and opportunities received by minority 
groups under such laus as the Equal Opportunities Act. 
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HDUSIIMG 

Uic Bacho 



Td begin uith ~ I still remember the time in California, I uas 
uorking in a saumill, uhere they paid 35$ an hour for doing the same 
kind of uark, I can still remember uhen I uas arrested in Sacramento. 
UJhile I uas talking to another Filipino on the sideualk, a police 
officer uent through on his beat, you knou, kicked me on my behind 
for uhatever reason he had in his mind. Those uere the days, then, 
of the race riots. 



THIS WAS BEFORE THE liJAR? 

Yes. After I got out of the service, I uas going back and forth 
betueen Seattle, liJashington and California. My brother and sister-in- 
lau lived in Seattle and ue used to go to Alaska. In 1965, my 
brother asked me to come to Seattle and stay uith him at his house. 
I thought that this uould be a good change, that things might be 
better if I came to Seattle. Well, I stayed and I decided I would 
like to buy a house of my oun, although I uas staying uith him. So 
one day, looking through the papers, I sau a house for sale on 23rd 
Avenue, near the Montlake Bridge. I Galled up the man, the ouner of 
the house, and he uas very happy about it - he uas real happy that I 
inquired about the house, and he asked me to come and look at the 
house. 



liJAS THIS A PRIUATE SALES? 

A private sale. So I said I'll be there about 1 o'clock. I 
uent there alone. I found the address of the house and I started 
touard the steps. I could see the ouner of the house peeking through 
the uindou blind. Right auay I knocked at the door. I said I uas 
the one uho called in response to the ad for a house far sale. I'd 
like to see it. "I'm very sorry," he said, "but ue .have already sold 
the house to my brother." bJhat could I do? I turned around and uent 
back. 



HAD YDU CALLED THE SAME MDRIMING? 

Yes, the same day, I called in the morning, about 8 o'clock. 
And then about 1 o'clock I made the appointment to see the house. I 
thought the house uas close to the University that I could use it for 
the students; you knou, bo rent out rooms. That uas my intention 
then. bJell anyuay, ha said the house uas already sold so I turned 
around and uent home. About a ueek later I sau an ad for another 
house for sale. And so I called up the real estate people and in- 
quired about it. I told them I uas interested in the house and uould 
like to look at it. He said, "Sure, come doun any time. bJe are here 
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and ue uill shau it to you." Before I hung up the phone, I said, "Sir, 
I uant to ask you something. Do you suppose you could sell the house 
to me if I told you I am a Filipino." He said, "Dh, I^m sorry, but ue 
cannot sell the house to Orientals." So what could I do. I said, 
"□h, I'm sorry," and I just hung up the phone. 



UHAT REAL ESTATE FIRM liJAS IT? 
I don't remember. 



DO YDU REMEMBER WHERE THE HOUSE UAS LOCATED? 

It uas located on 23rd also. Close to the University. 



UHAT YEAR UAS THIS? 

Before the election in 196^ uhen the open housing issue uas very 
hot. They had a hearing on open housing and so I uent there and 
spoke, endorsing open housing. And later on, the King County Commis- 
sioners had a hearing on it and I uent there again and said something 
about the experiences I just told you. After this, about three years 
ago, I uas looking for another place to stay. There uere three of 
us - a friend, myself, and my brother and sister-in-lau. By this 
time I already had a house of my oun. I uas married. Ue three uould 
look around for houses to move into. The three families uanted to be 
neighbors again, you knou; ue did not uant to get auay from each 
other. So ue started looking for lots on uhich ue could build the 
houses. Ue uent through the papers every day until finally ue found 
lots uhich uere located on 35th l\].E. near the city, near the Nathan 
Haie high school. Ue uent there and on the corner of the lot uas 
t:he Quner of the house. Actually, there uere four lots there - 
nls house and the three lots uere for sale. The ad that he had in the 
papers said that he uas selling the property for $19, ODD - for the 
three lots. After the three families had seen the lots ue made an 
offer of $18,000 - SG,000 for each lot. The real estate firm at 
Lake City said that if ue could buy the three lots together as a 
package, that the ouner uould come doun from the $19,DDD that uas 
advertised. So ue uere very happy about it that ue uere getting it 
for S18,0D0. The next day the real estate man told us that the man nou 
had come doun on the price of $19,D00 but also that if uie uere 
uilling to buy the three lots together and pay SlB,000 he uould not 
accept it on a cash basis. In other uords, he uanted to be paid on 
terms, on so much a month. Nou, hou can you buy lots like that and 
build a house since the bank uill not loan you any money unless the 
lot is paid for in full? The man, himself, sau us there, kneu ue 
were Filipinos, and that's the only uay he could get away from selling 
us his lots. Ue uere even uilling to pay for the lots for $19,000, 
the three of us together. But he uould not accept cash from us, only 
on a term basis. There uas nothing ue could do. So ue just gave it 
up. 
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lile laaked around again and then uje found another ad, a real estate 
firm near Lake Forest Park. He called us up one day and told us that 
there uere several lots that ujere being sold far $6000 a piece if uf^ 
uere uilling. IdR could go there and pick out uhat location ue uanted. 
There uere actually, I think, about 8 lots together. But they uere 
uilling to sell it for SGDDD a piece. This is uhat the man told us. 
So ue uent there and looked at the lots there and ue liked it. 



IIM THE LAKE FOREST PARK AREA? 

No, it uas close to the Nathan Hale high school - only on the 
other side. Nou these uere on the other side of Nathan Hale, close to 
Lake City. bJe offered them $5500 for each of 3 lots. But they uould 
not give in. So ue accepted the $6000 because my brother and sister- 
in«-lau did not have any inure house. Their house uas sold already 
and they had only enough time to movye out their things from the house. 
Time uas closing on us. So finally ue decided to buy the lots for 
$6000 a piece. bJe got the lots ue uanted, three lots together, and 
UE signed the contract to buy the house. In fact, the agent, not the 
real estate agent, but the man representing the company, uas there 
uith us. And he uas there uhen ue signed the papers. The next day, 
the real estate people called up and said, "I'm sorry but the 
company has told us that unless you buy the entire 8 lots there could 
not be a sale. Some builder uas going to buy it from them. So ue 
had to give that up, too. 



LdHAT YEAR bJAS THIS? 

This uas a little ower tuo years ago. 

THIS APPARENTLY HAD TO DO, NOT ONLY WITH THE DEUELDPER , BUT UJITH 
THE REAL ESTATE COMPANY THAT LIAS SELLING THE LOTS. YOU SAID THAT YOU 
SIGNED THE CONTRACT TO PURCHASE THE LOTS hJHICH hJAS THEN NEGATED BY 
THE DE\JELOPERS? 

I think the agent of the company uent to the dewelopers and 
talked to them and maybe he told them ue uere Filipinos; so he came 
back and said, "bJe cannot sell these lots individually.'* 

IS THAT LEGAL? IF THE- CONTRACT LIAS ALREADY SIGNED BY BOTH 
PARTIES, AND IF THE REAL ESTATE AGENT IS THE AGENT FOR THE COMPANY ^ 

I don't knou, this is something ue didn't go into any more. 
Well, since time uas getting short and my sister-in-lau had to hawe a 
house, ue had to have a uay of getting one. So ue decided ue uould 
look for indivyidual lots for each of us. Well, my sister-in-lau 
found one, and they purchased it. They uere able to buy it, and have 
a house built on it nou. And the reason they uere able to do this 
uas because the ouner of the property no longer resides around that 
area there, but outside of Seattle. He had to get rid of the 
property, regardless of uho bought it. My brother and sister-in-lau 
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found their lot on 5ath. My friend found one on 59th, and finally 
he was told by the oiuner that he laas going to give this lot to his 
son. He uas not going to sell it to anyone. I think it uas because 
he found he uas a Filipino. 



COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. That the Washington State Division of Real Estate require 
programs of affirmative action from licensed salesmen, brokers, 
apartment house ouners and managers, as a condition for license. 
Some action that uould be required of salesmen and brokers ujould be: 

a. To maintain a policy of equal housing opportunities. 

b. To advertise all listings uith the slogan, "Equal 
Housing Opportunities," especially in media that uill reach 
non-uhite, minority communities. 

c. To instruct all employees and clientele that the policy 
is provision of equal housing opportunities. 

d. To develop objective criteria for qualifying prospective 
occupants in both sales or rentals of housing. 

e. To be familiar uith the prohibited practices defined in 
Fair Housing Laus and carry out the intent of the lauj. 

f. To maintain fair and consistent practices. 

g. To recruit and employ qualified and qualifiable minority 
persons . 

h. To place at places of business, conspicuously, an equal 
housing opportunity sign. 

2. That the Washington State Division of Real Estate institute 
human relations and civil rights laujs components in real estate courses 
taught to prospective salesmen or as refresher courses for others. 
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LAW Ef^FDRCEMENT 

Larry Flares 

About tun years ago, in 1971, I uias ujnrking fnr the Filipino 
Youth Activities. In August of that year, my partner and I, uho is 
still ujith the FYA, uere taking care of some business in the dountoun 
area. I had split uith my partner to take care of same business uith 
Art Supplies, uhile he took care of some business at the Greyhound 
Bus Station. I uas uith one other student. 

1 parked on IMinth Avyenue right at the bus depot, took care of 
my business, and came back to the car. My partner uasn't finished 
yet. It uas a hot day and I didn't uant to get inside the car to 
wait for him. So I just uaited outside for him tn come back. There 
uas a fence there and I went and sat doun on it, like any other 
normal citizen might do. I uas in for a feu surprises uithin the next 
five or ten minutes. 

As I uas sitting there, uatching the traffic go by, and thinking 
about uhat I uas going to do that day, a proul car pulled up behind 
my car* The proul car had "Military Police" uritten all over it, 
and inside uere tuo guys in plain clothes. I figured they uere 
officers coming to the Greyhound Bus Station to look for deserters. 
They got out of their car and locked the doors. They started coming 
touards me. I thought they uere going to ask me for some informa- 
tion, some directions or something. I uas prepared to tell them that 
I kneu Seattle and uhere to go. They came up to me - one skinny guy, 
and one round guy - and got on each side of me. I uias just sitting 
there uhen one of them said, "Shou me some ID.'^ 

That really turned me around. I didn't quite realize uhat he 
had said to me. Then both of them said, "Shou us some ID J' And like 
a good Asian response, I uent for my uallet. I uas being \yery 
humble, and said, "Yes, sir." 

And then I asked myself, "Why should I shou them my ID?" 
I had uorked for an insurance coinpany at one time and as an investi- 
gator, I used to shou my badge uhen I came up to the public. I 
remembered that. "This could be anybody asking me; it could be any - 
body , " I thought to myself. Then I thought of a friend uith the 
Seattle Human Rights Commission and decided it sounded like a good 
human rights case. 

Then I said, "Wait a minute. I'm a civilian and I don't have to 
shou my ID to anybody." 

It didn't seem to shake those officers up any because then they 
both poured it on me. "Shou us some ID; shou us some ID." 

But I uas really tough and said, "Listen, I don't have to shou 
anybody an ID. I don't even knou uho you are.'^ 
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It surprised them that I was beginnina to bEcome a little angry 
and aggressiv/e. They laaked scartid then, and I kneu that they had 
winlated soma of my civ/il rights. One, they had not identified 
themselwes , aiid tuia, they had not told me of any charge to hold me 
□n. I figured that I uas armed, that I had the Human Rights Com- 
mission behind me. 

Then I turned the situation around and asked them for their ID. 
At that point, I became not just another young Asian uho uould 
respond, but someone uho kneu uhat he was talking about. 

They seemed to realize that they had been harassing me by 
denying me my civil rights. They completely changed their attitude 
touard me: They called me, "Sir," and pulled out their badges for 
me to see . 

I jokingly said, "They don't look real; they're fake badges." 
They uere getting shook up nou. "I'll shouj you my ID nouj; I think 
it's legitimate. By the uay," I said, "I'm sure you have some reasons 
to stop and question me? Uould you mind telling me uhy you stopped 
me on the street?" 

They were really loose then. "LiJell," one of them said, "there's 
no problem, Mr. Flares. There uas a mental patient that escaped this 
morning and ue're out looking for him." 

That made me mad and I said, "You're crazy 1 Do you have a des- 
cription of the fellou you're looking for?" 

They both said no. 

They had just picked me off the streetl I guess I looked looney 
to them. 

This isn't the first case; there have been several cases of 
harassment that involve Asians. Some of the young Asians come to me 
and tell me what happened to them. They ask me for my advice, I 
can't tell you exactly hou many people this has happened to, but I 
knoiij that harassment occurs daily. Many more Asians internalize the 
bjhole incident, and I never hear about it. Young Asians in the area 
are stopped because they have long hair, or because they look high. 
They're stopped, ticketed, searched, put up against the ujall, and 
everything else. As an example, there are three or four "long 
hairs" living together and their house is under surveillance. The 
police don't usually say uihat they are searching for; they just search. 
They don't usually charge the Asians ujith any crime; they are just 
detained. They call the Asians "Dirty Flips" or "Damn Orientals." 
These are very castigating remarks for soTie of our young people. 
Some of the young people are going to become angry enough to curse 
back at them as a reaction. 

After my oujn incident, I recommended that better sensitivity 
training be included in all enforcement agencies - not just the Seattle 
Police Department, taut the King County Police Department, the Aid 
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Patrol, the Marine Patrol and all other enforcement agencies around. 
The police should be mere sensitiv/e to our racial heritage. 

An Asian American Advisory Council member then related an ex- 
perienca uhich happened to her son: 

My son uas returning from a basketball practice from school. He 
ran to catch the bus after making a stop-over at a store. A police 
car pulled up and the police inside called him over, saying, "Come 
here, son." My son ii'ent over and they asked him, ''You^re Oriental, 
aren't you?" 

His response uas one of confusion and he said, "Uhy?" 

Tiiey then said, "Get in the car. When an officer asks you a 
question, you don't ask him uhy." They proceeded to give him the 
third degree in the back seat and told him that in the future , he 
ujas to speak courteously and respectfully to an officer. He had not 
even spoken discourteously! 

ADDENDUM 

Several newspaper articles in recent months have made reference 
to the problem of police harassment. Tv\e March 17, 1973 Seattle Post - 
Intelligencer ran tuo such articles. The first article quotes Alfred 
Coules, the recently resigned Director of the Stats Human Rights 
Commission, as saying that he is leaving "a big piece of unfinished 
business - the harassment and intimidation of racial minorities by 
lau) enforcement officials.'* He emphasized the need for improving 
the relationships between racial minorities and the police. 

The second article uas a nationally syndicated column by (MAACP 
Director Roy Uilkins entitled, "The Shooting of Blacks." liJhile the 
main topic uas harassment of blacks, many statements are clearly 
applicable to Asians as uell. In referring to an incident uhich 
occurred in IMeu Jersey in uhich an innocent black youth uas shot by 
a uhite policeman, liJilkins stated, "In the policeman's mind, a dark 
skin meant "criminal." After citing another incident in uhich a non- 
uniformed black policeman uas fatally shot by tuo uhite patrolmen, 
(jJilkins emphasized that "Racial peace depends, among other things, an 
uhite policemen rooting out the instant association of crime and 
skin color." 



COMMITTEE RECOMMEIMDATIQIMS 



1. That expanded human relations training be mandatory for all 
lau enforcement officers, including military police. 

2. That there be an active recruitment and placement of Asians 
into lau enforcement. 
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3. That all lau □Fficers be required to spend a partian of 
their duty time uarking uith cammunity groups that are predominantly 
minority and Asian. 

That a multi-ethnic staff (civilian if necessary) be added to 
the Community Relations Division of the Seattle Police Department. 

5. That an impartial body be created to conduct inquiries into 
and act on the complaints of citizens against police behavior. 

6. That the Mayor be asked to require the Seattle Police Depart- 
ment to provide information on gambling crackdouns, etc., occurring 

in the International District and Central Area as compared to other 
communities . 
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MILITARY EXPERIENCE 

Tom Mizuta 



I ujent into the U. S. Marine Corps in 1969, I enlisted far tua 
years and iijent to San Diego for recruit training. I uas there Trom 
□ctober to about December. Uhile I uas in recruit training I didn't 
feel that much or see that much discrimination. I uas too tired, too 
sad, being auay from home. 

I do remember one instance very vividly, hie uere in a platoon 
inspection and this general uas coming doun the line. He supposedly 
picks marines out and starts asking them questions to see if they can 
hold their cool or not. He stopped in front of me and he asked my 
name and I gave my name. He said, "Uhat are you?'' Uhile in the Marine 
Corps they taught me in basic training that I'm a marine, and that there 
is only one color and that is green. So I said, "I'm a marine, sir." 
Then he looked at me and said, "No, I mean uhat are you?" I just 
panicked. You aluays answered that you're a marine and be proud of it. 
I stood there and said, "I'm a marine, sir." He got kind of flustered 
and didn't knou uhat to say and I didn't knou uhat he uanted. Then 
he asked me again. And uhen he said it three times I thought he ought 
to knou the ansuer and I remembered saying, "I'm an American, sir." 
There's this captain that's standing right next to him and he said, 
"(Mo, he uants to knou what you are - uhat race?" I still uasn't sure, 
but I figured he uianted one of the three major races mongoloid, 
negroid, or caucasoid; so I said, "a mongoloid, sir." He said, "Dh, 
you're from Mongolia.'^ Really, I was just shaking. I couldn't believe 
this guy in front of me. And I said, "Yes, sir," just to get him out 
of my uay. All the troops around uere just laughing. I still didn't 
knou uhat he uanted until a guy told me afterwards that he wanted to 
knou your race, that you're Japanese. 

There uas one other incident. They^ve got something called a 
"house mouse" in each platoon in basic training and he's usually the 
smallest person in the platoon. He is in charge of taking care of 
your shoes, cleaning up, and sueeping, like a housemaid. Sines I 
uasn ' t the shortest guy, I didn't think I had anything to uorry about. 
They uent through five people uho uere ignorant uithaut any high 
school education or anything - they couldn^t keep the place clean. The 
guys just kicked them out of the uay, so I became a house mouse for 
about tuo months. Uhy did he pick me? After going through five 
people, I still uasn't the shortest. It uas supposed to go by height 
and yet I got picked. 

After San Diego I uent to Camp Pendleton for a month of training, 
then to Camp LeJeune. that uas a different story altogether. I uas 
only there for tuo months. It uas really bad. I requested a transfer 
to Wiet Nam - it uas just too much. I didn't even uant to leave the 
base . Uhen I did the people looked at me as if I uas just some sort 
of freak. I really noticed it and so did the uhite people around me. 
There uere no Orientals for me to associate uith in the Marine Corps, 



and so I assnciated uiith uhites uiherever I uias. A lot of them uere 
from the mid-ldest and the Idest Coast, and they ujDUld just sit there 
and couldn't understand the ignorance of the people outside the base. 
IdG stopped in a restaurant douin in South Carolina, and there uere tuo 
white guys about 35 years old at the table next to us. I got my food 
and so did my buddy and ue started eating. The tuo uihite guys next 
to us had 'Iheir food in front of them and they just quit eating. They 
just lookeo at me, you knoui, just staring. They stared a long time; 
I don^t knoui whether I handled the fork differently, or uhat they 
expected. The uhite guy I uas uith noticed it too. Uithout looking 
at them he said to me, "Boy, I hate being stared at uihen I^m eating," 
and he got up. Those tuo guys got up and left. 

I uent to V/iet [\!am and since I could type GO uords a minute, I 
uas put in an office. There ueren't too many marines uho could even 
type, let alone type fast. I uas in that office for three months, 
and in those three months I really uorked. They gave me a lot of 
uork because I typed real good. So they used to pile up paper on 
me and I uould just do all this uork and it just got so frustrating. 
Promotions uould come along and I^d get passed over. They uould give 
meritorious promotions all the time. I think everybody in my office 
got at least tuo. I only got one. The minute I stepped in Uiet (Mam 
I got promoted to my next rank. And I never got another one the uhole 
rest of the time I uas there. Neu people uould come in our office to 
uork and they'd promote them, and they uould promote them again. And 
I uas still sitting there. I never had any office hours and I never 
got in any trouble. I never got pulled in front of the captain for 
anything dad. After three months I uas on the verge of just cracking 
up. My nerves uere on end and I uas drinking pretty heavy. I don't 
knou uhy, but my captain, uho uas in charge of the office, pulled me 
aside and he just talked to me about something. I remember at the 
end, he used the uord "Jap." He said something like, "liJhat do you 
think, Jap?" I really got uptight. I got flustered, and I started 
crying. I couldn't hit the guy. I said, "I just can't take it any 
more. I uant a transfer." Well, he sent me out of the country to 
Thailand on a one-day pass. liJhen I came back he thought I uould be 
□K. I still requested a transfer. He said, "Wo, ue need you too 
much in this office." So I just pulled the book out and said, "Accord- 
ing to this, I can request a transfer and I can get it.." Any marine 
if he uants to can go into combat. Instead of being in that office 
and uorking for him, I uould rather be out in the field and fight. So 
he had to let me go. They sent me out uith helicopters. 

I still didn't get promoted. I fleu in helicopters for nine 
onths and got some commendations but I still didn't get promoted, 
'd ask about it and they uould tell me I uasn't the kind of material 
hey uant for a non-commissioned officer. I really couldn't understand 
that because there uere so many stupid people there above me, 
giving me these stupid orders. I'd have to do more typing because 
this guy, at the next rank above me, couldn't type. 

I got out four months early. They asked me if I uanted to stay 
in and the looked at my record. I remember gcing through separation 
and they said, "You^re only an E-3, and you've been in Uiet Mam IV/z 
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months? Ydu don't havye any bad marks." And I said, "Yes, I knou, 
it's just the breaks." They really screu you over - like that captain 
in charge of the office. The promotions had to go through him. I 
couldn't appeal my case or anything. If he said, No, he didn't think 
I uas qualified, I couldn't get it; so, I never did. 

All the services are set up uith a pay scale from E-1 to E-9. 
lilhen you first go into the service you're an E-1; after basic training 
you^re an E-2, automatically. Uhen I uent over to Uiet Mam, I uas 
made an E-3 and I stayed at that level. A lot of my friends uho 
uent in uith me uent over to Uiet IMam and came back as E-U^s and E-5^s. 
They can't understand uhy I uas only an E-3. 

IS THERE SOMETHING DERDGATDRY IN BEING A HOUSE MOUSE? 

Yes. I really didn't like it. It's like being a maid. You 
clean up, you sueep, you make the beds, shine shoes. 



THAT'S NOT EXACTLY THE IMAGE OF THE MARINES? 
No. 



THE ASSIGNMENT OF HOUSE MOUSE UAS BASED UPOIM HEIGHT. liJERE THERE 
OTHER KINDS OF ASSIGNMENT OF MARINES BASED UPON HEIGHT? 

Yes. I don't knou hou many people have heard of "tunnel rats." 
lilhen I uas going through basic training they said that anyone 5'B or 
belou had to use a .U5 and start crauling into tunnels. And a lot of 
us uere really scared. At basic ue uere told that they uere going to 
stick a miner's lamp on your head, give you a .^5 and tell you to 
go doun in this tunnel after the Uiet Cong. That uas because of height 
too . 



DO YOU THINK THE ONLY UAY YOU CAN GET OUT OF DISCRIMINATING 
SITUATIONS IS TO CHOOSE SOMETHING MORE DANGEROUS? 

Yes. Asians uho have been in the ground forces and in the field 
have said that the\, haven't faced as much discrimination out in the 
field uhere you have to really rely on each other. You couldn^t have 
any personal differences because you have to put your life in his 
hands and vice versa. I uas in the back - rear echelon. I uould go 
flying in helicopters all day and still come back to the rear echelons. 
I slept and lived in comparative. safety so more personal hangups 
came out. 



DID YOU HEAR ABOUT EXPERIENCES OF OTHER ASIANS? 

One guy I knou uas stationed on a mountain top radar station 
outside of San Francisco. Every ueekend and every other day, he 
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uauld get in hiB car and take aff Far Chinatcun in San Francisco and 
be a regular civilian just to get auay from the military. He said 
he could picture me being the only Asian on a military Dase since he 
knew hau his base ujas. He lunuld be call^ri "Chink" and all this by 
these other whites he uas ujorking uiith. He couldn't take it. To me, 
it just became an ewBryday thing to be called "Jap," I uas called 
that by everybody. I lived in a hooch ujith seven other people, I uas 
called Jap all the time, just jokingly, like the lights uould be off 
and LJB ujould just be lying there, rapping, and they ujould say, "Say, 
Mizuta, remember Pearl Harbor?" and it just got to be an everyday thing. 

It uas from the nfficers that I really couldn't take it. My 
captain had called me that. My captain uas supposed to be somebody 
Ljho could lead men and he's supposed to be smart- not ignorant or 
stupid. I couldn't understand uhy, because he uas the captain, I 
looked in his record book and he had heen promoted ta captain out of 
the ranks. In Uiet f\Jam they had a shortage of officers, so a bunch 
of staff NCD ' s uere promoted all the uay up to lieutenant and captain 
and put them in charge of men. And I really think that cuts the 
quality doun. 



COMPARED TO THE ARMY OR THE AIR CORPS, DO YDU THIfMK THE MARINE 
CORPS HAS MISTREATED YDU MORE? 

Personally, (Ma, But I think the racism and the violence is 
uorst in the Marine Corps > I didn't see it personally, but by uorking 
in the office I tvp"' ■ i^-'- of reports, hospital reports, like the 
nature of accidC"-.:' ■ a , ristr' yhting , etc. They have their oun vigilante 
groups. I uJB^: the only Asian in my base of 20DD men. I didn't have 
any qi'3Vy ^..a go to. I uorked at the club. They kind of liked me up 
th^re .,^ccause I could break up black and uhite fights. They didn't 
pick on me because they didn't knou uhat side I uas on. I uas neutral 
□scause of my skin color. So I uould just bust up fights, I remember 
a couple of guys saying, "You'd better uatch out or I might shoot you 
and nobody is going to say anthing," That uas just another everyday 
thing that I expected. If I made somebody mad, I expected somebody 
to threaten to shoot me. 



HAUE YDU EUER BEEN SINGLED OUT AS LOOKING LIKE THE ASIAN ENEMY? 

Personally, I haven't. I hear that some Asian guys have been 
singled out, put in front, and be pointed out as uhat an enemy looks 
like. 



IS THAT THE TERM THEY USE, ASIANS? 

The popular term in Uiet Nam is "Gook." In today's society I've 
been hearing it more and more on the streets, Gookl I don't knnu hou 
most people feel about this, but I hate that uord. 
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DD YDU FIIMD THAT AMDIMG THE UIET NAM UETERANS THAT THEY USE THAT 
UJDRD UERY FREQUENTLY? 

Yes I da. I'll givye ynu an example. Uhen I uas stationed at 
North Carolina, I had an army buddy uho uorked in the Pentagon at 
Uashington, D.C. I'd escape some time and go up to Washington, D.C. 
to visit him. UJhen I uent to Uiet Nam and came back, I sau him at 
Fort Leujis» He uas about ready to get out. He asked me hou the 
racial discrimination uas over there? I said, "It's an everyday 
thing." And he said, "It's a funny thing - I uas just uaiting near the 
....area at Fort Lewis uhen the vets were coming back and all these 
guys started to call me Gook, Slope, Slant Eyes, Jap, and I couldn't 
understand uhy." Here uere a bunch of l/iet Nam vets calling him 
that stuff. He just couldn't get used to it. 

Another thing is, uhen I uas in training, a lot of older GI's 
uould come up to you and start saying things like, "Boy, you guys get 
to go overseas and you get all that nooky." They had gone over to 
Japan and Horea, and some of the other places. That^s all people 
uould talk about going overseas - just to get a good piece of ass. 
It just got sickening after auhile. There uas one guy from Dklahoma 
uho uent through the service uith me. He came up to me and asked me, 
"Is it true that Oriental girls got horizontal vaginas?" That's so 
ridiculous, I almost got sick. I couldn't believe this guy. 



UJHEN DID YDU SERl/E IN THE MARINES? 
From Dctober '69 to June of '71. 



UJHAT DID THE INSPECTOR GENERAL DD DR LJAS THERE AN INSPECTOR 
GENERAL? 

liJe had an Inspector General but uhen he came around, ue ' d all 
clear out and he'd go through the record files to see that ue had 
everything up to date and then he'd leave. As to anything else, no, 
he uas doing nothing, hie also had a Provost Marshall on the base. 



FDR THOSE ASIAN AMERICANS THAT UJERE POINTED OUT AS AN EXAMPLE OF 
UJHAT THE ENEMY LDDHED LIHE , DO YDU HAViE THE FEELING THAT THIS CONTRI- 
BUTED TO INCREASED RACIAL HOSTILITIES TOUJARD THEM? 

I think the Asian stereotype takes care of that real good. When 
I uas in basic ue had a cross-country run and I came in something like 
the middle, and somebody came up to me and said, "I thought all 
Asians could run fast." Just little things. Other enlisted men have 
told me this, that their feelings touard Asians uere based on hou 
they thought they uere. 
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COMMITTEE RECDMMEWDATIDWS 



1. That the Inspector General's oFFice revieuj personnGl records 
and investigate uhether or uhy individuals uith good records are 
denied promotions and to take appropriate action uhen discrimination 
is discovered. 

2. That the armed services, including the National Guard, require 
human relations training For all oFFicers and servicemen during their 
tour oF duty and immediately prior to discharge. 

3. That the practice oF pointing to Asian Americans as an example 
oF the enemy be banned and violations be subject to discipline. 

^. That the practice oF delegating such jobs as "house mouse" 
according to height or race be banned. 

5. That each branch oF the armed services establish oFFices oF 
civil rights to deal uith problems oF discrimination and to develop 
aFFirmative action programs. 

6. That an immediate study be made to determine all areas oF 
disparate treatment because oF race and that recommendations bs 
developed as to goals, timetables, and monitoring to alleviate this 
treatment. 

7. That the use oF racially derogatory name-calling by oFFicers 
or servicemen be subject to discipline and/or reduction in rank. 

a. That there be Fair and ^consistent criteria For promotions 
as ujell as opportunity For revieuj, appeal, and redress iF such criteria 
are not Folloued. 

9. That recruitment advertising which picture men in uniForm 
also include Asians in uniForm. 

ID. That any visual aid used by the armed services For training 
purposes depict Asian servicemen as uiell as others in the same positive 
manner . 

11. That all written and visual aids used For training purposes 
be reviewed by a multi-ethnic team to determine its appropriateness 
and to recommend remedial action in the non-technical aspects. 

12. That speciFic provisions relating to racial discrimination 
be written into oFFicial armed services regulations with speciFied 
disciplinary actions. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

Gregorv Tsang 

I came today to testify to a personal experience regarding acts 
□f discrimination against an elderly Asian lady uho applied for finan- 
cial assistance from the King North office of the Service Delivery 
Division of the Department of Social and Health Services of the state 
of Uiashington. This elderly Asian lady is very dear to my heart. 
She is 78 years old and I have knoun her for a lifetime. She is 
my mother. Houever, I came hers today not to present an isolated 
case, such as the one I shall describe; I'm using this as an example 
□f, perhaps, many occasions of a similar nature that may have already 
occurred. And if something is not being done about it, perhaps ue 
uill have many more in the future. In my mother's situation I 
have already found a remedy to change the situation. 

If you apply for public assistance, there are several obstacles 
that you have to overcome, particularly for Asian applicants. The 
first one uould be that they do not knou the services available. Second, 
they may knou they are available but for certain reasons of their oun 
they are reluctant to apply. The third possibility is they knou the 
services available, they are ready to try to hazard it, houever, they 
do not have the facilities to apply, such as language barrier, and so 
forth. And lastly, they knou exactly uhere to go and are ready to 
go; but, they run into difficulties uhen they apply because of the 
insensitivity of the uorkers and the uay they uere handled. In 
my mother's situation, it is the very last case. 

I'm going to present my testimony today in four parts - the first 
part very briefly on the background of my mother as far as it 
applies. And second, uhat happened in the process of application for 
public assistance. Thirdly, I uill mention uhat's urong uith this, 
from my oun personal observation. And finally, I uill make some general 
comments . 

My mother came to Seattle on July 3D, 1968 - nine months after I 
did. Later on, she obtained immigrant status, through the condition 
of my sister, Mrs. Chin Lu. My sister is a naturalized citizen. About 
tUD years ago I called public assistance because my mother needed some 
medical care and treatment. She uas insured at Group HFialth. Houever, 
ue needed more money to take care of the insurance because she uas not 
under full coverage. Somebody told me over the telephone that my 
mother uas not qualified because she had to be here five years as an 
immigrant and after that time she uould be qualified. So I just let 
it go at that. In the early part of last year, I made another call 
to try to find if there uas a change in regulations, and the response 
uas the same. She had to be here five years to be able to apply for 
any public assistance, including medical assistance. 

Houever, last summer I uorked in an Asian project as a director 
and ue uere trying to find out all possible services provided by the 
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various agencies in the State Social and Health Services. One of 
the places ue contactEd at that time uas Public Assistance. From our 
investigation there uas no indication that there was a magic year, like 
five years, that uould prevent an immigrant from applying for public 
assistance. So I had a big question mark in my mind. Right after 
the project, on August 2^, I uent in to apply for my mother for public 
assistance. I uas asked to return s feu days Iriter and I did, filling 
out the application for assistance form uhich I sent in. I spoke to 
the intake uorker. I told her that my mother, for the past five 
years, had been receiving financial assistance from her children, 
including myself. Ue put in money for my mother $125 monthly, uhich 
uas indicated on the forn. Houever, I asked, as a legal matter, if 
my mother uasi qualified for public assistance as an immigx^ant, ue 
uould not continue this form of support. 

I also aBked her to clarify uhether it uas necessary for my mother 
to come in person to apply because she could not speak English. She 
said that it ui-as all right, that I could apply for her. So my name is 
actually on the application form. I uas the onG to help my mother 
apply; also, my brother and my uife signe^d as uitnesses. And so she 
said, "DK, everything is fine. She*s an immigrant, she*s been here 
so many years, and she is qualified for assistance. Go home and uait. 
The first check. uill come in tuo ueeks or uhatever." On the first of 
September, I received a letter from the Public Assistance agency that 
said - it uas addressed to my mother - that you do have resources 
available to meet your needs. According to the immigration depart- 
ment regulations, relatives agreed to support you uhen you came to 
this country. Since you uere and continue to be unemployable, they 
are therefore obligated to support you. And if there is a change in 
situation, you have to state uhy resources are not available to you. 

Betuenn the 5th and 2Dth of September, Public Assistance made 
phone calls to the Immigration office uithout our knouledge. They 
contacted three persons in Immigration, and the Immigration person 
located the file, uhich my sister filed for my mother, and gave them 
the phone number of her husband. He's uorking in [\leu York State. 
Then they called long distance to the company uhere my brother-in-lau 
is working, and from there they got the number of my sister and called 
my sister at home. And so all of a sudden, out of a blue sky, my 
sister received a phone call saying something like, "You knou that 
you pledged support, nou your mother is applying for public assistance. 
Uhat do you think is going to happen?" Things like that. Because of 
this phone call, my sister uas very much scared. She answered them, 
"liiell, ue have been doing this for the past five years so if this is 
the case, just drop the application." 

On the 20th of September a letter was addressed to my sister by 
the uorker uho had made the phone call. She said in the letter that, 
'You have been sending youi mother $50 monthly and you are uilling 
to continue this support. According to the Immigration department, 
your husband signed the application of support ixjhich states that he 
uas assuring the immigration naturalization service the above named 
person uould not become public charges." And then it said, "Application 
uill be pending until ue hear from you regarding the amount of support 
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available to her. Because of this letter and because of the phone 
call, my sister urate me and said, ^'Gregnry, I received a letter from 
the DSHS and they told me that your application for mother for ujelfare 
has been denied. You knouj ujhy. Because at the time mother applied for 
residence, ue pledged financial support . IMou) you say you discontinued 
supports You just can't do it. I ujrote them a letter saying that uie 
uould continue to support our mother and to throu out the application. 
You did something very stupid. I don't knou uuhy you came up uuith such 
an idea^ From nou on you ujill continue to pay your due and therefore 
our mother uill not feel so bad about it" - things like that. 

Then, September 21st, in a letter they said that it is an eligi- 
bility requirement that there be a face-to-face contact. You must come 
in to talk to us before uue can consider the case. I told them my mother 
had gone to visit my sister, and she uas not here nouj. I uent to the 
office again and tried to argue uuith them about it. I ujas referred 
to the financial supervisor. She told me that "lile have already con- 
tacted your sister and she has agreed to support to the extent of $50 
and if you and your brother quit your part of support, uje have to urite 
the immigration office telling them that your sister is only putting 
in $50, not supporting her fully." I said, "Hold it. I'll have to go 
for some legal counsel before you go ahead uith playing that part of 
the game." A letter folloujed the next day, addressed to my mother 
saying that "You are no longer a resident of Washington, and therefore 
you are ineligible completely for public assistance." That concludes 
all the correspondence I had uuith them. 

I made a last visit to the office last Thursday. I went therp 
to talk to the ujorkers. I asked her to open her books. I had can- 
suited uith tuo lauyers, one from legal services. They had said, 
"Gregory, if you serve as attorney for your mother, you can ask them 
to open the books." They gave me a form to sign that reads like this: 
Gregory Tsang is my attorney and is my representative and is hereby 
authorized to revieu all my case, all my files and records relating 
to my assistance grant. So I uent in uith this magic paper. Qf 
course, they said, "l\!o, you cannot look at aur books." So they called 
the assistant attorney general. The response uas that the information 
available uas only that part the client has actually put in the record. 
Anything beyond that- could not be touched. 

Let me state briefly uhat is urong ui th the procedure . First , 
the affida^/it of support has no legal binding on the person uho 
signed it. This has been elaborated, both by those tuo lauyers I 
contacted, and even by the financial uorker herself. bJhen I called 
the legal office, they told me this affidavit uouldn't stand the test 
of the court. And the DSHS knous that it uill not be binding. Why did 
the casework supervisor still use it as an instrument in the letter 
she sent to my sister, giving her the impression that she uas delin- 
quent? That's the first part that's urong uith it. 

The second part that I think is urong is this: the procedure ue 
uent through. If they uanted to contact my sister to find out uhat 
she could contribute, they could have asked me, and I could urite to 
my sister and ask her to urite a letter to say ue are not the legal 
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support. Ttiis uDuld be all the inf armat ian required. The adminis- 
trator at the office told me that there is a slight difference be- 
tween someone uho turned doun support and someone for ujhom support is 
not available. Therefore, they had to verify that part. For that 
argument I uould say this. If they uanted to find out, they could 
have, without going through Immigration to get to my sister. 

I have a memo from a person uho is nou working as a minority 
specialist for the Department of Social and Hsalth Services. In this 
memo he says, "According to the Immigration District in Seattle, aliens 
with a permanent visa - which my mother has - may apply for public 
assistance." ... "Ttie fact that the state or the municipality pays for 
the services accepted by the alien is not by itself a test of whether 
the alien has become a public charge." ... "Nowhere in the procedures 
are states required to report aliens who apply for public assistance." 
Uhether or not an alien is reported to Immigration is determined by 
the state law on agency procedures. The state law on agency procedure 
does not mention that you have to go through Immigration. 

Another point I would like to mention is the term "public 
charge." It has been clarified by this memo that I just referred to; 
it is not a public charge for an immigrant to apply for public assis- 
tance. Also there was a letter from the Department of Health Services 
addressed to the Attorney General-j^re: public charge. The answer was 
again it was not a public charge.' 

They said that my mother was not a resident and thus ineligible. 
She came to the United States and stayed in Seattle. She does visit 
the other brothers occasionally but I, as the eldest son of my mother, 
would be the prime resident from the state. To conclude my testimony, 
I think there is a tremendous gap between the resolution and the prac- 
tice. The Immigration office, the administrator could say, "Ue 
don't want any checking." But they can have three enthusiastic em- 
ployees search out a folder to get information, to make a phone call, 
and make a duplicate copy of that report; I think that is something 
wrong. And second, there is no written rule that says you have to do 
some checking but the Department of Social and Health Services goes- to 
the trouble of making a long distance call. That's wrong. Because 
Asians are physically identifiable, many practices that are supposed to 
be equal and fair are unequal and unfair. 

I would like to tell you of another personal experience. At the 
college where I work, the registrar checks everyone who has a foreign 
accent, including Asians. If you are an immigrant and if your card 
is not in a year, you must pay out of state tuition. But, if you 



To become a public charge there must be three elements: 1) a lia- 
Dility for payment for services, 2) a demand for payment, and 3) 
there must be refusal or omission of payment. 
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speak QDDd English you pass, you must have been here a year, so 
there's no paint in checking. So the same thing happened in public 
assistance. Ycu come in uith an Asian accent, therefore you must 
shou your card, ycu have to check uith Immigration. 

To stop all this from happening I have a feu things I uould 
like to recommend. I think, first of all, the department's regula- 
tions are not enough, because uhen things are being done at the louest 
level, it is those persons that determine uhat it means. And those 
persons are the ones serving the clients from day to day. They can 
tuist, misinterpret, and make service deliveries difficult For Asian 
applicants. They should knou these regulations. There is no excuse 
for them not to follou them and do something different. I uould also 
like to see that the role of the Council is more publicized, so that 
ue knou there's a body uho is sitting here uith a charge to change 
something that is not good. bJhen something happens to Asians and it is 
urong, they uill knou that they can go and appeal the case. If a 
person of my sister's background could receive a phone call and be 
intimidated to the point uhere she says I quit, if a person of my 
background and my kin also has to fight so vigorously to get fair 
treatment, uhat uould it be like for someone else - an Asian immigrant 
uho is not capable of handling anything like this? 



WHAT GAUE THE IMMIGRATIDIM OFFICE THE IMOTIDIM THAT YOUR MOTHER WAS 
m LONGER A RESIDENT OF WASHINGTON STATE? HOW LONG WAS SHE AWAY? 

IMot Immigration, Public Assistance. Because I told them my 
mother uas nou visiting my sister. And I also told them she uould 
come back as soon as they uould open up the case. 

SUMMARY 

From the testimony of Mr. Tsang and documents: 

1. Mr. Tseng's immigrant mother, Mrs. Shu Chin Tsang, has 
applied for and is eligible for medical and financial assistance from 
the State of Washington Department of Social and Health Services 
(DSHS). 

2. The refusal of DSHS to furnish this assistance is based 
upon tuo points: availability of family resources, and residential 
requirements. 

3. The first point on availability of resources stems from an 
inquiry by DSHS to the U. S. Immigration Department. The information 
held by the latter has no relevancy for DSHS except if the alien be- 
comes a public charge. As stipulated by Immigration, Mrs. Tsang 
does not fit this description of a public charge. Further, the Immi- 
gration Department divulged information from Mrs. Tsang 's file to 
DSHS uhich resulted in an intimidation of her daughter in (\jeu York, 
Mrs. Lu, uho feared for her mother's passible deportation. The role 
of Immigration in this matter is irregular. The DSHS has a right and 
responsibility to inquire as to availability of family resources for 



Mrs. Tsang; this should havye been Dbtained directly through Mr. Gregory 
Tsang . 

The second point for refusal of assistance uas that the re- 
quirement for residency in the state uas not fulfilled. The face-tc- 
face prcv/isicn required her presence at a time uhen she uas visiting 
her daughter, as she occasionally does visit other family members. 
This uculd net seem to violate the residency requirement. 



ADDENDUM 

There are many families in the Asian community uho have sponsored 
relatives in the United States. It is not uncommon to see families 
bringing over grandparents, young brothers and sisters. 

In many cases, the sponsor uill find that he is unable to support 
the relatives indefinitely. The sponsor uill not often seek assistance 
because he believes that if support stops, the relative uill be 
immediately processed for deportation. It uould be noted that '^sponsor- 
ship" is a moral obligation and not a legal one. This has already 
been established in court. 

The question that comes up is that if he accepts any form of 
public assistance, doesn't this person become a "public charge" and 
is then deportable?... it is not true that receiving public assistance 
makes the alien a "public charge." 

"The fact that the state or the municipality pays for the services 
accepted by the alien is not, then, by itself, the test of uhether 
the alien has become a "public charge." (^.21 a) Deportation of 
Aliens in the United States. 

--Norris Uincente Bacho in Asian 
Community Forum, University of 
LJashington Daily, March 27, 1973. 



ADDENDUM 

Intervieu uith Marilyn Munday and Sheri Olson, King County North 
Branch, Department of Social and Health Services, March 2D, 1973. 

Interviewers investigate all applicants. This helps in deter- 
mining if anything else is needed, in terms of informatxjn or aid. 
At least one face-to-face contact intervieu is required for the 
application process. If the applicant cannot come to the office, 
e.g., the person is hospitalized, then a caseuorker uill be asked to 
go out to meet the applicant. 

Uhen the application is being processed, or uhen aid is being 
applied for, the applicant must be in the area. This is not to say, 
houBver, that the person must be in the area during the entire time 
he/she is receiving aid. The recipient can visit people uho are not 
residing in the area and still receive aid uhen they come back. 
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Thus, the residency at the time of application and the f ace-ta-f ace^ 
intervieu are the only tun requirements involved in the process, other ) 
than the filing of the application from itself. ^ 

In Mrs. Tsang^s case, no one seemed to knou exactly uhen she uas 
coming back to Seattle. This seemed to be cause for the office to 
question her status as a resident of the area. There is no minimum 
length of time that a person must be in the area to be eligible for 
aid. 

If it is determined that the applicant is an immigrant uho has 
been here less than five years, then, according to an office policy , 
as opposed to a manual regulation , the intervieuer calls up the 
Immigration Office for more information about the applicant. Merely 
rec^dving aid is not sufficient reason to be considered a public 
charge. Uhereas the terms "public charge" and "aid recipient" are not 
synonymous according to the Immigration Dffice, in the eyes of the 
DSNS, the terms are synonymous. This can be a source of confusion 
for many potential immigrant uelfare applicants. Also, citizenship 
is not a requirement for aid. This does not usually even come up in 
the intervieu, that is, the applicant is not asked if he/she is a 
U. S, citizen or not. Such information uould eventually come up in 
subsequent questions about Medicare and Social Security. 

Mrs. Tseng used her immigration card for her validating identi- 
fication in the application. Thus, the intervieuer kneu immediately 
that she uas an immigrant. When the intervieuer discovered that she 
had been here only tuo years, the Immigration Office uas consulted as 
to her entry status and other information regarding her available 
resources . 

The intervieuers receive no in-service training in the area of 
uorking uith people of Asian descent. They are not auare of many of 
the dynamics of the Asian applicant. 

The final, formal reason for rejection of the application for 
aid uas the fact that Mrs. Tseng uas not in the area at the time that 
the application uas being processed and therefore not available to 
follou through on the face-to-face intervieu. 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. That the Uiashington State Department of Social and Health 
Services revieu all Economic Service policies and procedures and 
revise those pertaining to Asian immigrants to eliminate harmful 
practices and to inform all intake uorkers of these policies. 

2. That the staff of thivS public agency be required to have 
human relations training. 

3. That the agency employ bilingual staff to facilitate utili- 
zation and processing. 
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k» That the agency dev/elap an ambudsman office to develop pro- 
cedures far receiving and investigating public complaints. 

5, That rules, regulations, procedures, and forms of the agency 
be translated into Asian languages. 
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RELIGION 

TsuguD Ikeda 

My name is Tsuguo Ikeda. I'm an Asian Methodist, and have been a 
member of the Commission on Religion and Race for the Methodist Church 
for years, and this report relates to those tuo experiences. 

The United Methodist Church started to uork uith Asians uay back 
in 1890 and developed separate Asian conferences - the Chinese had 
one, the Koreans, the Japanese in the Methodist churches, as uell as 
Filipinos. In all the Asian Methodist churches uere to be 

integrated into a unified uhole church. There uas a period up to '67 
uhen the Asian Methodist churches uere slowly dying. Once you uere 
merged into the uhite conference, you sort of disappeared. The decision 
uihich started out as a great step faruard in '6^ uas in tuo years 
marred by disillusionment. The ministers uho remained uere demoralized 
by the insensi tivit y of the majority to the special needs of the Asian 
people. A series of Asian meetings funded by the Church uere held 
in 1967, 197D, and 1971 to identify to the United Methodist Church 
hou ineffective the structure, policies, and programs uere to Asian 
Methodists . 

The first large-scale Asian convocation held on March 12, 1971 in 
Santa Monica, California, involved Chinese, Koreans, Filipinos, and 
Japanese Americans representing 68 congregations and 13,780 parsons. 
The convocation set forth a position statement directed to the United 
Methodist Church, "Ue, the Asian American Caucus of the United Metho- 
dist Church, uhich includes at the present time Chinese, Japanese, 
Filipino, and other groups uho have similar ethnic roots, acknouledge 
the heritage that is peculiarly ours as Asians. Ue have been a part 
of the United Methodist Church. Uhile acknouledging the value of this 
heritage, ue recognize that our participation uithin the United 
Methodist Church had been only partial and limited, in. that our iden- 
tity as Asians has been in terms of Euro-American values and cultures." 
In July of 1971, the Commission on Religion and Race of the Methodist 
Church provided funds to operate research projects and the develop- 
ment of Asian ministers, and established the first advisory arm of 
Asian American ministers. This committee began to provide the means 
for the Caucus and be the official force uithin the United Methodist 
Church. 

□ur related profile studies conducted by the Commission of Re- 
ligion and Race for the year 1969 and 197D gave employment statistics 
on the various boards and agencies of the Church. In 1971, one per 
cent of the professionals uere, collectively, Asians, Chicanes, and 
Indians, of uhich 1D% uere Asians. Of the non-professionals, there 
uere 2% collectively in 1969 and 3% in 1971. In 1969 they just had a 
general category but in 1971 they identifi^id the Asians and hou many 
there uere. [\!on-prof erjnionals uere 2% Asian in 1971. Board member- 
ships of the various buards and agencies in 1969 collectively uere 2%; 
in 1971 it uas 1% Asian (a 1% increase); board officers in 1969 
collectively uere 2%; in 1971 it uas 1% - □ for Asians. Similarly 
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far cammittee chairmen, chairmanships for Asians in 1971. 



DID THAT IIMCLUDE FUNDED PROGRAMS? 

Nd. Let's look at the national structure from thrj point or' vieuj 
□ f the national boards. During 1969-71, there ujere only 2% Asians 
in the Methodist boards and agencies. The report to the General Con- 
ference of the United Methodist Church on April 16-26, 1972, had this 
observation by Bishop Mattheus: '^I am auare that uhsn most of us 
hear the term racist, it either turns us off or offf^nds us. In 
further thought , hoiuever , all of us realize the essential racist 
character of our society in earnest deplore the fact that uiith justi- 
fication this can be attached to the Church. The positive side of 
this is that ue are offered in our day a neuj humanity as uje endeavor 
to lessen .o.. racism." So there is recognition in the United 
Methodist Church, by at least some of the leadership that racism 
exists in the church. The thing that is so hard to accept is that 
the church is racist. It is so anti-Christian to say the least. 

To remedy in part the exclusion of minorities uithin the 
national structure, the General Conference of 1972 ruled that all 
national boards and commissions have at least tuo Asians, tuo blacks, 
tuo Chicanes, tuo Indians, as uell as ethnic youth. Local conferences 
uere also urged to do the same. One of the recommendations of the 
General Conference uas to call upon each jurisdictional conference in 
its 1972 elections to make an intentional effort to constitute a 
college of bishops uhich luould adequately reflect the ethnic and 
racial pluralism of the jurisdiction. On July 1^, 1972 a Uestern 
Jurisdiction meeting in Seattle elected the first bishop of Asian 
ancestry in the United Methodist Church. The Uestern Jurisdiction 
includes Washington, Oregon, California, Alaska, Idaho, and Nevada. 
I believe that he is the only Asian at the bishop level in any 
Christian church. The latter tuo actions of the United Methodist 
Church are only beginning. 



UE HAUE BEEN HEARING ABOUT THE METHODISTS. DO YOU KWOU IF THERE 
IS ANY INFORMATION LIKE THIS ABOUT, SAY, THE BAPTISTS? 

Yes, there are Asian caucuses for Baptists - but the problem has 
been that the system has been going on its merry uay and it has taken 
quite an effort by the Asians to say that the church needed to be an 
open church, including Asians in leadership roles, and hou best the 
Asian experience could be translated and understood by the church. 
It is fortunate that ue do have a staff to begin to formulate the 
strategy to assist in the formulation. I feel that uhat has been 
done uithin the Methodist Church is just a bare beginning step. It 
uill take even greater determined effort to help the church develop 
its full potential. 



IN THE BEGINNING UE HAD ASIANS SEPARATE, AND THEN THERE UAS A 
MERGING, AND THEN THERE UlAS A LOSS OF IDENTITY UITHIN THE UHITE MASS, 
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NOliJ THERE IS A TURN BACK. IS THAT CORRECT? 

Yes, partially. I think this is, in a way, contradi ctory . But 
I think we need to do both. The Filipino Methodists, the Korean 
Methodists, the Japanese Methodists, the Chinese Methodists, or the 
Samoan Methodists* need to strengthen their own identity as a culture- 
rich group, and yet have the opportunity to cross ethnic barriers, I 
feel uje need both strategies to gain a respect of our oun identity, 
yet at the same time, to help the broader church to understand its 
responsibility and role as a church. 



liJDULD YOU COMMENT ON THE MORMON'S EXCLUSIONARY POLICY? 

At least they are above board. That I can respect in a certain 
uay. But it is going to take a mammoth job. And yet I'm sure the 
majority of Methodists .do not see this to be much of a problem. Ue 
nouj have an Asian bishop, so they feel that the problem is solved. 
The other day, questions uere raised as to uhether Dr. Choy could 
relate to uhite Methodists, uhether he had the skills, experience, or 
uhether people uould accept him. He uas elected, houever, because the 
Asians uere determined to help the church realize its potential, and 
that the church uas 'blessed in having Asians. Think of the richness 
□f the Western area - a black bishop in L.A., a uhite bishop in 
San Francisco, an Asian bishop in Seattle I 

THE PRESBYTERIANS SEEM TO HAUE INITIATED ASIAN THEOLOGICAL 
TRAINING EFFORTS. 

I really have not engaged in such activities myself. I knou that 
in certain kinds of efforts, like theological training, Asians are 
banding together, nation uide, to develop a seminary specialty in 
Asian ministry. Dr. Roy Sano in the area is taking up more of this kind 
of specialty. Efforts are being made to encourage the various de- 
nominations to pool their resources to help develop an identity and 
theology, and training for Asians. I think there uill be a major 
contribution from training - that's just one of the areas for improve- 
ment. Another one is, certainly, hiring. Hou many Asians are there 
that are ministers of major churches, large churches? You uill find 
that this is a pretty closed operation for uhites only. This means 
greater salary and other fringe benefits if one has a larger church 
and larger responsibilities. So the Asian minister is limited in his 
job opportunities, and is stunted because of the practice of discrimi- 
nation. 



DO YOU HAUE ANY INFORMATION ABOUT EDUCATION AND CURRICULA IN THE 
CHURCH SCHOOLS, ESPECIALLY UJITH REGARD TO MINORITIES? 

Some efforts are being made but I have no first-hand knouledge. 
The question has been raised and Dr. Komura uho uas at the national 
level uas placed into a major church. He left the national post, and, 
I believe, is uorking in this area. 
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I ijould say education along this line is very limited. It would 
be good to incDrporate Asian experience as a Christian For kids to 
look at. I think efforts are being made to change. 

DO YDU THINK EFFORTS DP THE BLAINE METHODIST CHURCH HAUE BEEIM 
SUCCESSFUL? 

Much of this effort relates to a group of volunt.eers. And again, 
it^s the same thing that the minorities are continuaily having to do - 
to do uhat the professionals are supposed to do, or have the expertise 
to do, but haven't done uithin the Christian contGjS<t« 

liJHElM IT COMES TO THE REUISIDIM OF SOME OF THESE THINGS IS IT 
POSSIBLE TO HIRE PROFESSIONALS TO DO THAT - NOT ON A VOLUNTEER BASIS? 

I think ue can get Asians uho are professionally trained, but not 
necessarily in this field, and then other laymen uho can be trained to 
respond to a particular need. I feel that ue need this option uhere 
professional services and skills are lacking. 



WOULD YOU SAY THAT THE METHODIST CHURCH IS A LEADER IN THIS AREA? 

Yesr The national church* in the general conference has put 
openings on every level, across the board, and carried it out to the 
local level. So for the first time, ue have Asians all up and doun 
the pipeline. liJe are hearing of uhat is happening and hearing of 
uays hou beGt to utilize the church, access to more authority and its 
resources, and to understand its limitations. And I Feel that by 
richness of its diversity the Methodist church has a tremendous future. 
And it is because of this diversity and its inclusion that it is 
going to be a great church. I^m very hopeful, but becausEi most 
Methodists do not see it as a real problem, then I feel someuhat 
pessimistic, on that basis. It uill take concerted long-term efforts 
to correct institutional biases and practices that is deep in the 
church. And as I said earlier, it is so anti-Christian to say that 
the church is racist - that is in itself a major problem. 

DO YDU THINK THERE IS A CHANGE ABOUT THE MISSIONARY ATTITUDE OF 
CHURCHES? 

Yes. A good part is due to the development uithin those countries 
of the uorld uhere they have said, Missionaries go home. bJe uant to 
do our oun thing, uith our oun people. You can assist us technically 
but ue need to be a part in developing our program ourselves. And so 
there has been a change in the philosophy of the missionaries. But 
I think it is probably because more countries of the uorld have 
become much more auare of their oun needs and uant to do it their uay. 



ARE THERE DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDES AT THE NATIONAL AND AT THE 
Q LOCAL LEWEL? 

ERIC 
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The funds of fche CammissiDn of Religion and Race may or may not 
be directly church oriented* If the project is developed by a parti- 
cular ethnic group, then the support of the Commission of Religion and 
Race is solidly behind it» They uant projects to develop as the 
minority group sees the problem and uants to attack it. That part is 
encouraging - the greater options and the increased activity. 

□ne general observation is this. The national structure tends 
to be a little bit more liberal. The closer you come to home, the 
more conservatism one sees. It's a common phenomena, uhether it is a 
church group or a political group. So if you come right doun to the 
individual member of the United Methodist Church and his attitudes, it 
is still difficult to effect change/ 

IS THERE RDDM FDR OPTIMISM? 

Yes. Structurally, by giving these kinds of options that get 
in on the system; nationally, in helping to restate its goals; 
defining it uith this kind of multiplicity of input; I feel it has 
further promise of being a rich and Christlike church. And then I 
think it uill have its impact doun through the system. But I'm less 
optimistic that it uill have an impact on the individual similarly, 
but the hierarchy is a uell organized chain of responsibility. As 
you change the national, and the church says this is the uay it^s 
going to be, the discipline uill respond in certain uays. It is not 
a democratic process in its oun uay. There are defined rules that 
say that churches can no longer be segregated. Through the Commission 
of Race and Religion, ue are trying to integrate a central juris- 
diction throughout all the black churches and the uhite. It is 
difficult to hear from the people what their problems are. At a 
certain point, the church says authoritaritivel y that this problem is 
no more, it has been ruled, and it is going to be done. In the inte- 
gration, because of the Asian experience of being submerged, the 
blacks uere very concerned that their black superintendents uould be 
eliminated. The blacks uho had conference and leadership roles in 
many black churches uere eliminated when they merged int'" the uhite 
conferences. And so a guarantee uas set up so that there uould be 
at least as many black leaders as there had been in the area* 



IF THE MINISTER OF A LOCAL CHURCH MAKES A PUBLIC STATEMENT - 
WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT THAT THROUGH THE HIERARCHY? 

One could raise questions, one could complain - like I have done 
to let certain individuals knou clearly that they are racists. 



COULD YOU GIUE AN EXAMPLE OF THAT? 

I uon't say any names, of course. I'll just say this person uas 
in leadership in the Nortliuest, and he told me that there uere no 
qualified Asians uho could serve as a bishop. And I said, '^kihere do 
you get that authority?" And he said, "I have analyzed all the 
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abilities, ages, etc. of the bJest Coast," and then he opened his 
mouth and said the thing about blacks. So uithin the voting dele- 
gation he exhibited all the past practices uhich had excluded Asians 
getting up in the system in order to qualify nomination - not being 
a theologian, an Asian, and not having the credentials to be a 
bishop. It is painful to confront a person in public; yet, that's one 
lousy and painful uay. 



CDULD YDU EXPAND DN THE PLACING DF ASIAN MINISTERS INTO CHURCHES? 

Historically, it has been scrutinized. Today the problem is tujo- 
fold: one is there still is that resistance to an Asian in a uhite 
church, and the precedence is pretty limited. Asian ministers who 
are qualified are limited to the assignments in a church; and then "the 
other factor is the Asian administrator decides for himself uhom he 
should relate to in finding his oun identity. While I believe the 
options may begin to open up, generally spe^King, it has been pretty 
much a closed shop. 



ARE ASIAN METHODIST CHURCHES IN FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES? 

f\io , the Methodist church has a system of subsidizing a church. A 
pretty fair number of our Asian churches are self-supporting, but just 
above the poverty line, and that is also part of the problem. 

ADDENDUM 
THE ASIAN AMERICAN BAPTISTS* 



The Declaration of Asian American Baptist Ethnic Strategy Convocation 
held at Los Angeles stated: 

"Denominationally, ue have taken the assimilation stance in hopes 
of integrating- the ^model minority' into our normal American society. 
liJe have felt that it uas our Christian responsibility to do auay with 
clusters of ethnic groups uhich perpetuate their identities as 
'unassimilable ' and through contacts and inter-personal, inter- 
cultural involvement eventually hops to do auay uith the difference 
that make for segregation and discrimination. 

"Tuenty-five years have nou passed since the close of the uar and 
it is the strong conviction among the Asian American Christian leader- 
ship that uhat has taken place through this assimilation stance has 
not only caused a loss of identity but has had a dehumanizing affect 
upon them. This is especially acute among the third generation 
(Sansei) uho are nou experiencing a great deal of confusion concerning 
their identity -they are asking, "Uho am I? Am I White or Asian? 



*Material from Reverend Paul Nagano, 3'dpanese Baptist Church, Seattle. 
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"Christian respansibili ty recognizes the soverBignty dF Gad 
uhich means Far the Asian American, first of all, an appreciation of 
his Gcd-giyen heritage - of being thankful to God for his Asian 
heritage; and secondly, destroying the superior-inferior dichotomy 
uhich assumes man bouing to man rather than to God. It means to affirm 
uhat God has created as beautiful and to give God all praise for all 
the natural endouments of life. It means that yellGu is beautiful, 
as is black and uhite. It means giving thanks to God for the beauty 
□f variety and the richness of each culture and identity. For the 
Asian American it means to refrain from bouing their heads to the 
majority or to the establishment, but bouing to God in uhose image 
they have been created. 

"Christian responsibility calls for change - uhe changing of 
individuals, society, and culture from man's deification of himself to 
the kingdom of God. This means the Church is called to translate 
the gospel to the political arena - called to change individuals, 
institutions, and culture.... If a man is a Christian he is already 
part of this ethical reality, and he is free to do uhat he ought to 
do in participating in God's activity in the uorld in the creation of 
the conditions of human life by uhich human fulfillment is really 
possible. It does not merely mean a change of heart in the sense of 
religious conversion. It also means a change of racism and anything 
in our culture that reinforces this dehumani zation. " 

With approval and funding of the Asian American Baptist Convoca- 
tion from the church leadership, there came into being the Asian 
American Baptist Caucus in August 1971. The minutes of their meetings 
indicate their goals, concerns, and directions: 

1. Placement of Asians into the governing councils, boards, and 
committees of the church. ^ 

2. Greater support of ethnic churches struggling uith limited 
resources . 

3. Establishment and support of neu Asian ministries that have a 
pressing need, e.g., for San Francisco Chinese immigrants; Korean 
ministry in Buffalo, IMeu York, and/or Southern California; a Filipino 
ministry, completely neglected nou, here and in Hauaii; a Samoan 
ministry to the neu influx into California* 

Programs involving the church and community in the needs of 
the elderly and of youth. 

5. The establishment of Asian American church centers for re- 
search and development of Asian American churches in the context of 
American society and in uorld politics. 

6. The hiring of an Asian Christian social uorker to research 
areas of social concern on the Uest Coast, e.g., in the areas of 
housing, pre-school and day care, nursing and retirement homes; youth 
and drug abuse, mental health, etc. 
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7. A program to bring Asian American laypersons into the church 
structure to participate as a voice in church policy. 

a. The employment of Asian minir^ters in non-Asian churches. 

9. The training of Asians as missionaries in Asia. 

ID. The training of Japanese American ministers in Japan to 
later minister to Issei and neu immigrants. 

11. To attract Asian youth to church ministry. 

12. Funding is requested of the American Baptist church .to im- 
plement the above proposals . 



COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. That the churches include ujithin the church curriculum 
aspects of Asian experiences as human relations. ;; 

2. That the churches hasten the development of programs to 
include Asians and minorities uithin their hierarchy^ 

3. That the churches be more socially concerned in the areas cf 
community needs and that the church hierarchy aid in the implementing 
of these activities. 

U. That the church hierarchy scrutinize the practices of place- 
ment of ministers and rectify any forms of disparate treatment of 
Asian ministers. 
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GDCIAL CLUBS 

Andres Tangalin 

I^m going to speak on the exclusiDnary social club issue - a 
very real one for Asian Americans, There are a variety of social 
clubs, lile have those of the animal kingdom - the Elks, the Eagles, 
the Moose, and ue have those that center around academic areas, busi- 
ness clubs, and a variety of other organizations where people can 
get together and at the same time provide a convenient uay for 
meeting people. The position of rising expectations of minorities in 
trying to get a share of the action, together uith the continuing 
reality of inacceptabili ty have placed the minority in a very dis- 
advantaged position. 

I^d like to read a statement made by one of the Elks' lodges: 

"□n the rolls of th'a various lodges ue found the names of 
America's prominent officials: bankers, merchants, journalists, 
medical and legal men, together uith the brightest lights in 
our literature and music." 

Add the uord uhite before these occupational groupings and the 
sentence that I read comes into real significance. Social clubs 
afford an opportunity for people to come together uhere information 
is exchanged. If you are an enterprising young Asian and you want 
to get some information, you uould like to find out uhere it's at. 
Since you find you are not acceptable, you are placed in a very non- 
competetive situation. You are isolated; you are out of the free-flou 
of the information; and it perpetuates uhite pouer. The Elks, Eagles, 
and Moose say you must be uhite, male, sound in mind and body. As an 
Asian uhen you try to enroll, they uill say, '^No, this is against 
our by-laus.'- In effect, you are of unsound mind, not equal, and 
something less than a person. 

I get very frustrated uhen I see in their goals and aims the 
preservation of brotherhood, the fulfillment of occupational expertise, 
the broad goals of humanity, dedication to service, to one's communi- 
ty. Yet they 3ay that in order for you to do that, you have to be 
uhite. Many of their "altruistic" programs include sponsoring 
events uhere my children or your children may be an a soccer or 
bouling team - all in the name of brotherhood; yet the parents of 
these same youngsters are denied membership because of their race - 
not because of their uorth and self-dignity, but because of their 
race. 



Robert liJ. Mears, "Social liJork and liJhites-Qnly Clubs," 1972. 
Unpublished paper prepared for Puget Sound Chapter of (Mational 
Association of Social Workers. 
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Other argani zatians may not specify racial exclusion but in 
order to join the club one has to have so much money, and if you don't 
have it, you can't get in. If you are denied accessibility, either 
through economic or racial reasons, you are still a steo-child. Social 
clubs provide one of the most convenient vehicles for people to knou 
uhat's going on. By not participating in this, you are like a 
bouncing ball - you. just bounce but get nouhere. In the meantime, 
the system continues to exclude minorities and the dominant members 
of society remain in decision making, executive positions, and 
control as merchants of goods, services, and politics. 

□ur legislators are suorn to uphold the constitution, and agree 
in principle to refrain any of their members or their constituent 
groups from patronizing clubs uhich hold discriminatory clauses. Uie 
have many clubs that have overt racial barriers. Yet, uhen they 
purchase their liquor in bulk they receive the state's discount of 
15%. liJhen you ask legislators uhy something isn't done about it, the 
90% yho agree in the principle of non-discrimination, gets trimmed 
rioun to about 3D% that say each club should have their oun method of 
entering people. If legislators do not legislate against the granting 
of liquor licenses, the system gets perpetuated. Some people say, 
"Work from uithin." liJell , if you don't have a chance to get in there 
is no uay you can do that. There are those uho are in uho find it 
very frustrating because they cannot bring about the desired change. 
So the system moves on. If you are denied acceptability, you simply 
remain outside, separated, and isolated. You are alone, end you 
remain that uay. 

CAN YDU GIUE US AN EXAMPLE DP HDUl MEMBERSHIPS IN THESE CLUBS 
EXCLUDE MINORITIES AND UPWARD MOBILITY IN CERTAIN FIRMS? 

There uas a study done by Reed Pouell*^ on a sample of 109- execu- 
tives. A series of questions asked about the opportunities thiat ojere 
provided by the social club, and the positive responses ranged from 
50% to about 87% on these items: "Information relevant to a ,firm can 
be obtained; valuable contacts can be made in clubs; clubs are pres- 
tigeous places uhere guests can be taken for informal lunches and 
associations; it adds to one's status for the firm and/or community 
uhen one belongs to a club; it helps to develop friendships uhich 
aids promotions; membership in clubs leads to contacts and friend- 
ships uhich leads to a better position in other companies; clubs pro- 
vide a retreat for members from outside influences and 'offers an 
environment for pleasant interesting and stimulating conversation." 
If you are denied the opportunity to get into the clubs, you're denied 
that kind of information and contact. bJhen you don't knou the in- 
fluential and prominent decision makers or busiri(pss deals that may be 
in the offiny, you simply remain out of the econdmic mainstream. 



Reed M. Pouell, "Race, Religion, and the Promotion of the American 
Executive," Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 1969. 
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WHAT IS YOUR V/IEU DF THE GQUERNMEIMT ' S RQLE IN PERPETUATING 
DISCRIMINATION IN BDCIAL CLUBS IN REGARD TO THAT 15% LIQUOR DISCOUNT? 

It has to be mare than executive □rder.''" The liquor CQntral 
board could take a stand and deny liquor license to clubs that overtly 
use discrimination as a means to limit people in their particular 
organization.^ Furthermore, if the liquor control board feels that 
it cannot make a decision, then it's incumbent upon the legislators 
to pass a lau uhich uill not allouj the bulk-ra^e discount to clubs 
which are discriminatory on the basis of race. 

HOU MUCH REV/ENUE DDES THE STATE RECEIVE FROM THESE CLUBS IIM 
LIQUOR SALES? 

I don^t knou uhat the latest figures are. 



THIS MAY BE A SIGNIFICANT AMOUNT OF REV/ENUE. HOU IMPORTANT IS 
THIS DISCOUNT FOR ECONOMIC SURUIV/AL OF SOCIAL CLUBS? 



Seattle Post Intelligencer neus item, November 19, 1971. "Governor 
Dan Evans uill immediately issue an executive order to agencies 
under his jurisdiction to abstain from use of facilities of dis- 
criminatory clubs in the course of official business*" He uill 
also "ask the legislature to deny liquor licenses to. . .organizations 
uhich restrict membership on racial, religious, or ethnic grounds." 

In spite of the Secretary of State's 1969 recommendation that "the 
State Liquor Control Board adopt a regulation prohibiting dis- 
crimination in the use of State liquor licenses," the Board continues 
to grant licenses (and discount) to exclusionary clubs. 

'"The legislature should enact a lau declaring that no exclusionary 
club shall be eligible for Class H liquor license." Policy and 
Recommendations on Exclusionary Clubs, Washington Human Rights 
Commission, adopted October 1970, revised November 1971. 

Uashington State Elks purchased $1,511,167.39 of liquor for resale 
from the State in 1969. Uith the membership in that year being 
109,^09 the purchase on per capita membership basis is $13.81. 
— from Knou This - The Facts, Washington State Elks Association, 
1970-71. Kent, Uashington. 
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Uith a discount you are affarded an appartunity to buy cheap 
drinks, and therefore can entertain your clients cheaply. It 
competes uith the restaurants uho have public accessibility uith the 
impact of raising liquor prices. I uould say that many of these 
clubs ijjould find themselves in dire economic straits without the dis- 
count . 



ARE THESE CLUBS GIUEN AIMY KIND OF TAX-EXEMPTION STATUS? 

Yes, they are. I think there have been some movements by states 
to deny them that tax exemption category, but for Washington State, 
I ' m not sure . 



UDULD YDU COMMENT ON THE SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAMS OF THE ELKS? 

^The Elks have established scholarships uhich are available to 
all. Scholarships are awarded to individuals and for those that uin 
them, it's a personal decision to accept or reject them. A black 
librarian, uho uas to receive a check from the Ladies Auxiliary for 
the Lacy library at the Lacey Moose Lodge, uas refused admittance. 

WHAT IS YOUR OPINION OF AN ORGANIZATION, SUCH AS THE BOY SCOUTS, 
WHICH HAUE THE CREDO OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP AS PART OF THEIR CONSTITUTION 
TO BE SPONSORED BY RACIALLY EXCLUSIUE CLUBS? 

That people shou by actions rather than by rhetoric. If organi- 
zations such as the Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, and the Girl Scouts 
uere really serious about eliminating the subordination of minorities, 
they uould uithdrau t^eir support in organizations uhich discriminate 
on the basis of race. 



The economic uell-being of practically all of the 2fl3 Class H licensed 
clubs are enhanced by the State discount on liquor purchases. In 
a majority of the 122 private clubs from uhich figures are • available , 
over 5D% of th^ir gross sales revenue derive from liquor receipts. 
In some, liquor is the largest single source of income, --from 
"Discrimination - Private Clubs and the State Liquor Licenses," 
1968. Jay A. Higbee. 

In 1969, the Washington Elks spent $65,01^ for leadership and 
scholarship programs. On a per capita Elk membership basis this 
translates to $0 .6D/member. --from Knou This - The Facts, Washington 
State Elks Association, 1970-1971. Kent, Washington. 

*The Boy Scouts of America's official position is that "sponsorship 
of a unit uill not be granted by the BSA to a group that establishes 
a rule or custom preventing any youth or adult from membership in its - 
unit because of race or ethnic background." Nationally, in 1969, the 
Elks sponsored 998 scouting units or 0.653% of the total, in the 
Chief Seattle Council 0.975%, and the Evergreen area council 2.913% 
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I'V/E HEARD THE RESPONSE THAT A PERSON SHOULL HAUE THE RIGHT TO 
CHDDSE HIS DUJiM FRIENDS, ALBEIT PRIViATE CLUBS. WHAT WOULD YOUR COMMENT 
BE TO A RESPONSE OF THAT NATURE? 

I think that's functional^ A private club has the right to set 
its membership requirements on the basis of an ethnc-cul tural 
function or a function that specifically relates to the membership. 
An educator's association uould be, or presumably deal, uith educators, 
and so forth; but uhen you deny accessibility on the basis of race, 
that is a psychological violence. It^s a violence that begins to say 
that because of your piiysical features, you are less than uhat ue are. 

OF SUCH ORGANIZATIONS THAT DISCRIMINATE ON THE BASIS OF RACE,"^ 
UGULD YOU AGREE IT'S OK FOR THEM TO EXIST AS LONG AS THEY DO NOT HAUE 
SPECIAL FAUORS SUCH AS TAX EXEMPTIONS AND SPECIAL LIQUOR DISCOUNTS? 

If race uas one of the requirements of a club, then I think they 
should be denied any type of special privileges that are given 
by the state. 



DO YOU HAUE ANY FIGURES ON THE PERCENTAGE OF LEGISLATORS liiHO ARE, 
IN FACT, MEMBERS OF ORGANIZATIONS? 



of the units. These figures are in contradiction to the claim by 
Elks that they "sponsor more Boy Scout units than any other 
organization,'' Letter, Colin McLennan, Director of South Snohomish 
County Council to Lloyd hnutson, Scout Executive, Evergreen Area 
Council, March 2, 1971. 

There are eight netional or international organizations uith 
liJashingtan chapters uith racial exclusionary policies. These are: 
Eagles, Elks, Freemasons, Knights of Pythias, Moose, Odd FgIIous, 
Redmen, and United Commercial Travelers^ The three largest groups 
are Elks (105,000), Eagles (55,000), and Moose (12,000). This 
numerical strength may be quadrupled by family groups and associ- 
ations and their political strength by virtue of politicians* 
memberships. 

■"Discrimination against any person because of race, creed, color or 
national origin ... under any circumstance violates the rights of that 
person, injures the peace and security of all inhabitant s . ..and 
is contrary to the public policy...." "Sound public policy must 
hauB respect for both freedom of association and freedom from 
discrimination." "Government should not subsidize exclusionary 
clubs, BCDnDmically , should not legitimize them uith patronage or 
official recognition and should not accord them special privileges." 
— from Policy and Recommendations on Exclusionary Clubs, Washington 
State Board Against Discrimination. 
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I da have that figure but I don^t think I brought it uith me. 



DD YDU HAViE ANY FIGURE5 DIM HQliJ MUCH THE MEMBERS - SAY THE 
ELK? - liJITH A MEMBERSHIP OF l.k MILLION NATIONALLY, CONTRIBUTE TQ 
C HARITY BASED ON A BREAKDDLiJN PER MEMBER? 

□ n a national basis I think it breaks doujn to about $5/member. 
In spite of all they say about uhat they do for charities, ujhBn you 
break it doun by club members, it^s still pretty small. But a great 
amount of publicity communicates otherwise to the rest of society, 

UHAT CHANCES UOULD YDU GIV/E THAT MEMBERS UOULD liJDRh FROM UITHIN 
TQ GET RID OF THE RACIAL CLAUSES? 

Zero. 



DO YOU HAUE SOME BASIS FOR THAT? 

Look at the record of the last couple of years of the Elks Club 
as a barometer of changing the national policy regarding race re- 
striction. The \yote at the national conwention has been something 
like 1600 to 40 against change, and last year there was a decrease 
in percentage of people voting for a change. There are some chapters 
in the nation that are starting to work from uithin to get these 
changes but they are subservient to the national. liJhen you get to 
the national level, you get such a voting discrepancy that there's 
something like 80 or 90% to retain the white clause. Locals are 
fairly impotent; and I don'^ see the national relinquishing control 
to the local organizations. 

DO YOU KNOU OF ANY ORGANIZED GROUP THAT IS ATTEMPTING TO COMBAT 
THESE EXCLUSIONARY CLUBS? 



Twenty of Washington State ' s fifty senators (1973) or ^0% have 
membership in 38 lodg(3S that restrict membership to whites only. 
35% of Senators admit to being in one or more of Elks, Eagles or 
Moose. This is a non-partisan affair (D=ll, R=9). Eighteen of the 
98 State House of Representatives have 24 memberships in racially 
exclusive clubs. — Uashington Coalition Against Discrimination. 

In 19G9, the uJashington Elks spent $497,742 for youth activities 
and charitable contributions. On a per capita Elks membership 
basis, this amounts to $4.55/member , about 1/3 of the amount spent 
for liquor (Footnote 4, p. 107). 

For four consecutive years, the Elks national convention has re- 
jected a resolution to strike the uhites-only membership requirement. 
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In thj state of Uashington , the Caalitian Against Discrimina- 
tion (CAD) Driginated a couple years ago spearheaded by Asian Cc- 
alition for Equality (ACE). CAD is supported by kO or more organi- 
zations representing 25D,DDD people. They have introduced legislation, 
and have been effective by bringing facts of discrimination to 
government officials and various organizations and agencies. CAD 
has also introduced legislation and lobbied. They^ve been hard at 
ujork trying to create an auareness at the local and state governments 
about the need to eliminate special privileges for the clubs that 
discriminate on the basis of race. There are some other groups in 
different parts of the state that are also raising the issue. A 
newspaper called Urban Uorld goes to fifth and sixthgraders in 
school, and they had a uihole issue on discriminatory clubs for 
students to read and discuss. It also mentioned a number of people 
in Illinois and Wisconsin that are uaging one-man battles to get the 
social clubs to change their membership requirements. It's going to 
take more than one organization, more than one person to fight this 
battle. But, right nou, it is carried out by very feu people and 
some very dedicated organizations. 



YOU HAUE MENTIDI\JED THAT THERE ARE MANY MEMBERS OF OUR LEGIS- 
LATURE THAT ARE MEMBERS OF RACIALLY DISCRIMINATORY CLUBS. DO YOU 
SEE THEIR BELONGING AS AFFECTING THEIR ABILITY TO DEAL EFFECTIVELY 
UITH THE UIDE-RANGE OF MIIMORITY PROBLEMS? 



That uould be like a judge belonging to a racially exclusive 
club and sitting in judgment of minorities. The same applies to 
legislators uho pass on laus to serve the people uho are their con- 
stituencies. It uould seem to me that they uould uant to drop their 
membership in these organizations, but uhen they support them, I 
think the fact is clear that they simply uon't act on any kind of 
legislation uhich uould harm the organizations to uhich they belong. 



COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. That action be taken by the State through the State Liquor 
Board or the State Legislature to deny Class H. licenses to racially 
discriminatory social clubs. 

2. That no governmental assistance or recognition of any nature 
be accorded organizations or rnbmbers of organizations that have 
discriminatory clauses. Far example, 

a. That no governmental function take place in these 
social clubs. 



ERIC 



"'"Uashirrgton State Coalition Against Discrimination , 220 Plaza GOO 
Building, Seattle, Washington 98101. - Colin McLennan, Director. 
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b. That State legislators and officials pledge not to 
patronize, accord special privileges to, or give 
official recognition to these organizations. 

c. That no appointments to State boards and commissions 
be made of members of these organizations. 

d. That persons holding membership in these organizations 
not receive any funds from any publicly tax-based group, 
nor be alloued to hold any publicly held position uhen 
decisions may affect minorities. 

3. That judges uho belong to these organizations be disqualified 
from every case involving non-uhites. 

^. Finally, inasmuch as discriminatory social clubs have long 
received State benefits such as liquor discounts, political access 
through uining/dining capabilities, etc., and inasmuch as such clubs 
profess to be promoting brotherhood and service to the community uhile 
blatantly excluding non-uhites, it uould seem that they uould be glad 
to pay their benevolent dues. 

Therefore, it is recommended that the State institute a 
special liquor retribution tax on all liquor purchased by such clubs, 
and that such revenues be applied to programs for the achievement of 
racial equality. 
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SUMMARY 



The present extends its tap roots deep into the past and is 
nourished by elements therein- Who ue are and where stand reflect 
our nature and our experiences. The past history of prejudice and 
discrimination against Asians have left an inner scar, slou and diffi- 
cult to heal, just as uhite majority society perpetuates racism unablB 
to perceive the high cost of this dehumanization. 

The hateful passions of Uiorld UJar II, the Korean conflict, and 
the Indochina fiasco have steadily transfused increments of contempt 
and denigration for the enemy uith a blurred Asian face. From "Japs" 
to "Books" is an easy all-encompassing transition. UJhite America cannot 
seem to distinguish the Asiatic from the Asian American. Thus, the 
latter is inexorably entangled in a ueb of economic, political, and 
social complexities and conflicts. 

Alarm at the rising industrial proujess of Japan has aroused 
aneu the specter of a "yellouj peril" which makes Japanese 
Americans more vulnerable. In 1967, uhen Japan-American relations 
were even more positive than nouj in 1973, ^8% of Californians 
polled ,said they felt that the mass evacuation and detention of 
people of Japanese ancestry in 19^2 was justified. 

J. Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI, in 1971, testified at a 
House Appropriations Committee with the warning that 3DD,DDD 
□f Chinese ancestry here in the United States were possible sub- 
versives . 

A midwestern Congressman, in 1972, was to admonish a third- 
generation Japanese American, "Are you willing to guarantee to 
us that your country will never bomb Pearl Harbor again?" 

A flood of hate calls and letters, recalling Pearl Harbor, 
were received in Seattle after a T.\i. documentary on the mass 
incarceration of Japanese in 19^2 and similarly in California 
at the opening of a photographic exhibit depicting the evacuation. 

A syndicated columnist, assessing public opinion on the Uiet 
Nam war, was to say, "High praise for Harry Truman began to 
pepper my notes. Uhat people liked, it turned out, was that 
'He had the courage to drop the big bomb on those Orientals.'" 

The younger generation no longer adheres to the passive stereo- 
type; the rise of Third Uiorld and Yellow Power attest xo the Asian 
American movement. The emergence of yellow power is tied to ethnic 
identity and the inner need for fulfillment. The movement has spread 
from campuses to community and into the lives of Asians of all ages, 
and voices raised - heretofore not raised - press for equality and 
justice. The stereotype of the Asian American conjured up by American 
society as a model minority has become translated into a forgotten 
minority whose problems are ignored. The voices heard in testimonies 



and recorded here attest to the fallacy of that stereotype. The 
testimonies describe far-reaching tentacles of discrimination, per- 
meating all aspects of our society - economic, educational, social, 
and psychological • 

AsiariG are systematically denied entry into many different areas 
of emplovmsnt and prevyented from gaining upuard mobility in their 
jobs and job training. Some of the major employment fields, this 
report touches on, include the health professions, postal system, 
neus media, construction and contracting, fire fighters, and educa- 
tional institutions. The record, reflecting conditions of unemploy- 
ment and under-employment uhich plague the Asian American community, 
is damning and extensive. 

In the realm of education, textbooks, \yisual aids, curriculum, 
and teachers - all bear the stamp of prejudice, and educators maintain 
an inability to recognize the uniqueness of Asians, to acknowledge 
the history and contribution of Asians, and to establish and develop 
programs and classes to meet the needs of Asians. The additional 
problem of inequitable tests and admissions criteria, and the lack of 
sufficient aid and supportive services exact their toll on the Asian 
American student in particular and on the entire student population 
in general. 

Discrimination is an ugly element in American society's social 
institutions. The exclusionary clubs provide the locale for business 
and social cont-acts, and because of their racist policies, place the 
Asians in a clearly disadvantageous position. The church, in espousing, 
principles of love and peoplehood, is not mindful of its hypocritical 
practices and actions concerning Asians. The public uelfare system 
treats Asians uith little sensitivity to their unique needs and 
cultural background, and simultaneously seems to minimize even those 
services available to them. 

It is, perhaps, one last aspect uhich is the most insidious - the 
psychological effects of discrimination, the demeaning of a people, a 
denial of their dignity, and a disregard of respect uhich is their 
due. The manifestations of this superiorist attitude may be a certain 
look, a gesture, a tone of voice; at other times, a loss of a job 
or potential promotion, an outright verbal insult. This attitude may 
manifest itself in remarks implying that Asian uomen are prostitutes, 
that Asian Americans are just like the ''enemy, "or in assigning the 
role of "house mouse" to Asians. Most of these slurs cannot be 
completely documented in the traditional sense because they involve 
responses and emotions , uhich originate from deep in the inner person. 
Discriminatory experiences are most real to those uho actually 
experience them. 

The perpetuation of existing discrimination is a vicious circle 
based on self ~ validation . Uhen groups discriminated against are kept 
suppressed by institutional racism, the target person finds less job 
opportunity and promotion; is kept at louer status and earns less; 
lives in a less desirable ,area; his children go to schools that offer 
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less; his social enviranment may be mare conducive to socially 
deviant behavior; and his life style may be different from the majority 
group. Superimposed on this is the inner stigma uhich attaches to 
the assigned badge of inferiority, a negative self image and a resig- 
nation to a louer status. The targeted individual's self -perception 
and the majority society's perception, then, are self-f uiFilling 
prophecies uhich help ta falsely validate the majority's discriminatory 
acts as appropriate for an inferior. 

Prejudice is a prejudgment nf others based on mental images and 
stereotypic vieus. Discrimination as an act, thus, can be behavior 
consequent to this bias. The belief and act are not one and the same, 
even though one may lead to or reinforce the other. There is often 
a disparity betujeen uhat one thinks and uhat one does. Uhile 
prejudice may be deep rooted, it can be modified, but only in the 
context of associations based on equality. In the shorter term, 
the fight must be for the elimination of discriminatory acts against 
Asians uith the longer term hope that on this achievement prejudice 
uill uither and fall by the uayside. 

Political and economic realities can force peoples and institu- 
tions to desist from discriminatory acts. The present drive to 
eliminate racially exclusionary membership clauses in social clubs 
uas highlighted recently by a Supreme Court ruling upholding the 
decision of the Maine Liquor Board to deny liquor licenses to these 
clubs. The Moose Lodge, at their national convention in May, 1973, 
voted to eliminate the racial membership clause, uihile the Grand 
Exalted Ruler of the Elks is noui advocating dropping the "whites 
only" clause, even as he decries this threat to their financial 
security. It is a sad commentary that these are right moves but 
for the urong reason of economic survival rather than the professed 
brotherhood of man. 

The challenge to r^hange focuses on a direct attack on discrimina- 
tion as the most promising course of action. This report does not 
attempt to represent itself as the ultimate solution to these 
long-existing problems, but it presents some specific recommendations 
for subsequent action . The recommendations, found at the end of 
each section of testimony, are too numerous to recapitulate. The 
bulk of action has been requested, demanded, of government agencies 
and officials invested uith certain specific authorities. The 
recommendations are equitable and desirable and fall uithin their 
pouer and mandate. They are responsible for action on these 
recommendations , for the rectification of the racial discrimination. 

In the final analysis, to overcome prejudice, change must come 
from uithin individuals, uith individual confrontation and coopera-. 
tion, and uith individual interaction. A combination of political 
action and personal interchange is the means to the eradication of 
prejudice and discrimination, one approach not excluding the other* 
It is a time for creative dissension and a time for constructive 
action. Rhetoric may fall on deaf ears and people move in accordance 
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to pressures and emDtions. The challenge is here and nou; ue must 
move uith increasing vigor if the ideals of democracy and equality 
□f peoples are to be achieved. Asian Americans and American society 
cannot afford to fail in this endeavor. 



Brothers, Sisters, 
understand this : 

You are in passage 

uherev/er you go 

you are slanted 
doun to the bone. 



Do your eyes lie? 



Brothers, Sisters 
understand this : 

you are beautiful 

and your dancing grandmother 
is dancing in your eyes, 

Cooing and cooing you 
home to roost. 



Lauson Inada* 



* from 'Asian Brothers, Asian SistersVin Roots: An Asian American 
Reader, Eds, A. Tashiki, E. Uong , F. Ddo , B. Uong. UCLA Asian 
American Studies Center, 1971. 



